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: Aa Editorial— 


Memorandum 


to General Clay 
and Secretary Marshall 


German treaty, a troubled period of history 

draws to a close. The war began with Ger- 
many, and the peace must begin with it. Whether we 
have learned the lessons of the occupation period re- 
mains to. be seen. Both on the high Allied level and 
on the plane of native affairs there have been diffi- 
culties and perplexities. But the experience never 
has been harsh enough or upsetting enough to jar us 
off the old Potsdam track and put us on the way 
toward peace and freedom in Euvope. 

In Berlin the struggle hetween, Soviet political 
philosophy and western democracy, despite misguided 
attempts to hush it up, has finally come into the 
open on concrete issues. A new, free labor move- 
ment is developing among the ruins of the Nazi slave 
state. Will it be encouraged and given scope to 
function? Or will the German Communists, loyally 
serving Moscow, be allowed to penetrate it, control 
it and turn it into another weapon of Soviet totali- 
‘tarianism? This is an urgent issue for the young 
= and weak democratic forces in Germany and a test- 
. case for the professions of the western Allies. It is 
a good sign that these differences have come into the 
open in the Berlin quarrels of the past week. It 
serves, not merely to bolster up the anti-Nazi, pro- 
liberal forces in central Europe, but in addition to 
education for. our own Allied 


A S the ministers meet in Moscow to draw up the 


furnish political 
representatives. 

Up to now American political education in Ger- 
many has been proceeding at a dangerously slow 
pace. A second series of news items provides evi- 
dence. During the first year of the occupation we 
hardly took notice of the needs of German youth, 
The young people were allowed to remain as they 
had been under Hitler: indoctrinated, cynical, hope- 
Jess, searching for. a new way but finding none. 
American occupation ,authorities listened to none of 
the recommendations which came from the more 
enlightened educational and__ political 
America. During the second year, notice was finally 
taken of the German youth movement—but only to 
teach the boys how to play baseball! Now that the 
third vear approaches, our officials have finally 
acknowledged their former “naivete” and are pre- 
paring to ai.ow the formation of groups for demo- 
cratic youth education and voluntary associations for 
welfare and reconstruction. We have here at last the 
basis for hope that dynamic young people will receive 
some direction and inspiration. 

Still, as the news from Minden (capital of the 
Anglo-American Zone) illustrates, the understanding 
of European politics among our occupation authori- 
ties is notably defective. Until it is considerably 
augmented, the United States will not be able to play 
the part in world diplomacy that we must play if 
peace and liberty are to be preserved. 

The headlines told of General Clay’s refusal to 
allow the new socialization programs of. the German 
Social Democrats to swing into acton. Now tech- 
nically, as always, General Clay had his point. It is 
not to be taken for granted that he is opposed to 
the socialization of some German industries. No 
doubt he sees, as well as the next one, that where 
there is a lack of private capital and private initiative 
the state must step in to set things going. But he is 
standing up for genuine democratic procedure. So- 
cialization, he feels, should be intreduced only after 
. a general mandate from the German people. He is 
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opposed to the making of a basic change through a 
memorandum from a newly-appointed minister’s desk. 
Still, text-book political science will not win the 
gigantic struggle to save the liberties of Europe. 
America has unconsciously but persistently given the 
misleading impression that US capitalism is hostile to 
any attempt to introduce non-capitalist institutions. 
This notion that our government is actively opposed 
to changes which are necessary to mere survival under 
present European conditions is false and _ terribly 


dangerous. Representatives of practically all tenden-, 


cies among American writers, from Socialists to 
old-line conservatives—men like Walter Lippmann, 
Sumner Welles, Ralph Robey, Raymond Moley, etc.— 
agree that democracy can be maintained in many parts 
of Europe only on the basis of some sort of Socialist 
economy. For Germany, especially, this is the greatest 
hope. And the development of Germany in this direc- 
tion offers the only prospect of positive and success- 
ful opposition to Soviet domination. 

\ policy which would frustrate this hope would 
lead to continued poverty and helplessness, which 
would offer the Communists a perfect field in which 
to build up their anti-American campaign. General 
Clay was justified in making his ruling, but it is of 
the utmost importance that he should make it clear 
to the German people that it does not contain a 
threat to their development along the path of demo- 
cratic Socialism, Our own success in building a demo- 
cratic central Europe able to defend itself against 
Communist dictatorship depends upon the degree to 
which we encourage the people to build their insti- 
tutions in the only way—short of the Soviet way— 
which is now open to them. 


ad * * 


So. on the eve of the Moscow Conference, the news 
items from the devastated post-Nazi Reich form a 
disturbing pattern. If we can learn out lesson from 
them in time, we may yet save our position in Europe. 
But that would mean: 

1. Further “clarification of differences” in 
Berlin and elsewhere as to the meaning in Four- 
Power parlance of democracy, civil liberties and 
freedom. Betrayal of human and political rights 
on the part of the US to- preserve the appearance 
o| quadrapartite unity would dissipate all of 
the international goodwill left in occupied Ger- 
many as the heritage from our Wilson-Roosevelt 
tradition, 

2. A positive program of re-education, recon- 
struction and reinforcement of the German demo- 
cratic movement against all of its enemies— 
German Nazis and militarists at home and, im- 
ported from abroad. a new sort of totalitarianism. 

3. A firm and vigorous announcement that the 
American position in favor of the “self-deter- 
mination of peoples” includes the right of the 
German people to choose a social and economic 
system for themselves on the basis of any prin- 
ciples which the masses are ready to accept—so 
long as they are consistent with political liberties 
and human rights. 

The war began with Germany, and the peace will 
hegin with it—but only if we understand the nature 
of the political crisis at the heart of whicl; Euro- 
pean democrats are still grappling with totstitarian 
enemies, 
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The Home Front— 








The Death of a Newspaper 


N Morris Ernst’s book, The First 
I Freedom, you will find all the -sta- 

tistics of the deathrate among our 
paladiums of liberty. You will learn 
how many papers there were 1900 or 
1920 and how many—or how few—there 
are now. And it will be brought home 
to you that there are towns upon towns 
where one man or ene company controls 
the one or two or three pxzpers which are 
left. And Morris’s point ‘is that where 
one man controls the marketing of news 
there is actually no “freedom ef the 
press.” Se, since infermation is con- 
trolled, the functioning of democracy is 
interfered with at the roots. 

Yesterday I was in’Philadelphia. The 
old place, sleeping soundly under the 
shadow of the big-hatted statue of Wil- 
liam Penn which tops the City Hall, had 
the mood of a funeral. People talked 
sadly of the deceased Record as of a 
departed friend. “Yes, it was a good 
paper,” they would say. One chap told 
how he learned to read during the process 
of figuring out the funnies in The Rec- 
ord. Another morosely added that he 
had been used to the paper all his life, 
knew just where to find everything, other 
papers always seemed strange to him, 
just didn’t know what he’d do without 
his Record. 

More than one spoke of the columns, 
and I was pleased to note that they 
appreciated one of my favorite column- 
ists, Charles Fisher. I have often won- 
dered why he did not break into New 
York. I would be willing to trade five 
or six of our metropolitan smart-boys 
for him, And now, as the folks in Phila- 
delphia were saying, there is no place 
where we can read him. And—wonder 
of wonders—some citizens even lamented 
the passing of the Record editorials. As 
they said, sitting round at the daytime 
wake, “those editorials were short and 
snappy and almost always on the right 
side.” 

I was reminded of the period of mourn- 
ing which we went through here in New 
York at the time of the throttling of the 
old Morning World. That wes a paper! 
I wonder how many recall after all these 
years the “page opposite the editorial 
paper?” There we had Heywood Broun, 
Alexander Wollcott and Franklin P, 
Adams side by side. After reading their 
three columns one could start his day 
thinking that after all the world is a 
pretty decent sort of place. And then 
a business man made a decision. His 
capital would bring better returns in- 
vested in another enterprise. So he 
passed the death-sentence and the paper 
was no more. New papers have been 
started, the News, PM and the Post in 
its new incarnation. An ingenious per- 
son could find good things to say about 
each of them, but not one of them can 
to any appreciable extent replace the old 
World, 

But our situation here in New York 
is comparatively good. We still can read 
dailies which have character and per- 
sonality. There is even variety enough 
s0 that each can read the news in a jour- 
nal to his taste. But look at poor Phila- 
delphia. In 1870, when the Record was 
founded, Philadelphia had a population 
of 674,022. It was about as big as San 
Francisco or Milwaukee is now. But 
that comparatively smal] town boasted 
9 daily papers. All of these have now 
expired except two, one published in the 
morning and the other in the evening. 
A tabloid, The Daily News, was added 
in 1925—so the present city of more 
than 2,000,000 inhabitants has but three 
daily papers. 

. . ° 


Whese Fault Is It? 


Two weeks ago we published an articie 
giving the strikers’ side of the fight 
which has been raging round the Phila- 


delphia Record since November 7. On 
the first day of February it was an- 


nophiced that the paper had been taken 


over by. The Philadelphia Bulletin. The 
strike had killed it. Thé’ men who had 
walked the picket lines to secure the bet- 
ter salaries and conditions demanded by 
the Newspaper Guild were left standing 
on the street. The business against which 
they fought had defeated them by come 
mitting suicide. For the 530 Guild meme 
bers out on strike this thing is a tragedy. 
Most papers are firing men rather than 
hiring them at the present time. Many 
of them must have the feeling that they 
have killed—if not the goose whieh laid 
the golden egg—at least a: bird which 
produced a more or less edible product. 

Here in New York I hear violent argu- 
ment proceeding among the newspaper 
boys. Most of them seem to agree that 
the Guild stepped out too far. J. David 
Stern, the owner of the Record, was the 
first to sign a regular contract with the 
Guild. That was back in. 1934. In a 
sense he gave the fledgling union of 
newspaper workers its start. In the poli- 
cies of his paper from that time to this 
Stern has championed trade unionism 
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and, in general, all the ideas that union 


men believe in. He was known as a lib- 
eral. The point of the article which we 
published two weeks ago was that this 
liberal had driven his men into a strike 
by his unliberal attitude in the recent 
negotiations. 

As a result of the Guild’s efforts a 
liberal paper was sold out to a conserva- 
tive one. I have nothing to say against 
the Philadelphia Enquirer, which now 
remains alone in the morning field. It is 
a good conservative paper. It is a bit 
extra old-fashioned, somewhat excep- 
tionally unaffected by modern thinking? 
But that is all right. Any man or paper 
has a right to be old-fashioned. Slow- 
moving folks in Philadelphia or anywhere 
else have a right to a paper which is to 
their taste. 

But I do object to there being only 
one morning paper at the center of a 
great population. And this situation is 
especially objectionable when. the paper 
in question has such a long and con- 
sistent policy of conservatism as has the 
Enquirer. The announcement on Sunday 
morning in which Walter H. Annenberg 
solemnly invited readers of the Record 
to buy his paper and thus “keep abreast 
of the swiftly moving events of this com- 
plex era” is hardly likely to reconcile the 
good Philadelphians to such a sudden 
and such a drastic change of fare. Annen- 
berg is careful not to promise to take 
on any New Deal columnists or to ask 
his Washington correspondents to report 
anything that might possibly be of ad- 
vantage to the Democrats. He has, in 
fact, not promised to do anything which 
is out of line with his 19th Century Re- 
publicanism. Yet he wants the whole 
town to read his paper. I suppose he 
thinks he will be serving their interests 
if he converts them to his views. There 
are vague suggestions on the part of the 
manager of the Bulletin that the Record 
will be sold to a new owner and that 
there is a possibility of its revival. 

* + ’ 


How Is the Public Interest Served? 


HAT is the answer to all this? I con- 
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fess that I don’t know. Newspapers ob- 


viously. serve a public interest. Their 
owners are the first to preach about it. 
The very life of a democracy depends 
upon them, Yet, when it comes to start- 
ing or stepping’ papers no one takes ac- 


count of the public interest. No one 
wants papers run by the government. 


Private enterprise with competition can 
obviously serve us better. But there is 


the rub. There is less and less enterprise 
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ang practically no competition. P<rha 
the entry into the publishing field 
great public organizations might fw ni 
part of the answer. Perhapsthealloca 
of paper and the control of its price wou 
ease the situation. A more alert and 
ical public would be a help. What ec 





you expect in a world where the Philag | 
delphia Record is killed and the New 


York News counts its readers by t 


million? 
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The Conference of the Excluded | 
By Eliot D. Pratt aa 


As reported in last week’s issue of 
The New Leader the National Farm 
Labor Union held its first convention 
under its new name in Washington, 
D.C. Holding its first eastern con- 
vention was, in part, to celebrate its 
new membership as the baby in the 
A.F. of L. family and partly to have 
the attendance of the many union 
officials and other friends who spoke 
to the delegates. For three days the 
hundred or more delegates met in 
committees, toured the city, called on 
government committees and congress- 
men, but for the most part sat atten- 
tively in the small Methodist Church 
auditorium and listened to speeches 
and reports. 

Throughout its 13 years of life as 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, 
President H. L. Mitchell and a few 
loyal supporters have accomplished 
the nearby impossible task of building 
an organization of the poorest mem- 
bers of our underprivileged third of 
the nation. For the most part the 
delegates represented southern share- 
croppers and farm laborers whose 
annual incomes average hardly two 
months wages for the average city 
dweller. Yet through picnics, fish frys 
and other benefits, the folks back 
home, the 6,000 or so families 
scattered throughout the back eountry 
in six southern states, raised enough 
money to send a hundred of their 
delegates to Washington where only 
one of the group had ever been before. 
Since at present the membership of 
the union is predominantly in the 
south, most of the weathered hands 
and faces in the small Methodist audi- 
torium were Negro, and since the 
union is strongly interracial, the 
white minority mingled with the black 
majority on the friendliest of terms. 

On the platform the largest placard 
read: 

THE OONFERENCE OF THE 

EXCLUDED 
We are excluded by Congress from 
Employment Insurance 
Old Age Pensions 
Wages and Hours Law 
Labor Relations Act 

Other placards read: 

To the disinherited belongs the future 
and 
America’s only farm Labor Union. 

On the closing day a long list of 
resolutions were read and adopted with 
great unanimity and little discussion. 
These protested against the illegal 
importation of Mexican “wetbacks,” 
who are brought in by the big planters 
in order to bring agricultural labor 
prices down and who get their name 
from the fact that they get their 
backs wet by swimming the Rio 
Grande at night. Other resolutions 
were against the Poll tax, for an 
FEPC, against the practices of the 
southern Farm Bureau Federation, 
which favors the big planters in 
many ways. They voted against uni- 
versal military training,’for a strike 
fund and an educational fund, and 
better unemployment’ compensation. 
Barney Taylor, chief organizer for 
the union and southern correspondent 
of The New Leader, proposed and got 
unanimous approval for supporting 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
and claimed that by this action the 
union was the first one to officially 







sponsor this new group. It was logi- 
eal for the union to take this action 
since its constitution takes an equally 
strong stand against Communists in 
its membership, i.e. “Members of the 
Communist Party, the Ku Klux Klan 
or any other subversive erganization, 
shall be barred from membership.” 
Much of the color of the session 
came when one or another of the 
proponents of a resolution, such as 
the Rev. J. E. Clayton, spoke to the 
delegates. Oratory such as his is 
seldom heard in Washington, and if 
he had held forth. in Congress, it 
would be described as.a filibuster in 
reverse. But no congressman would 
have called forth the chorus of 
“Amens” and “Yes Sir, that’s right” 
which made the convention sound at 
times like a southern revival meeting. 
Again toward the end of the sessions 
the delegates performed the “Cere- 
mony of the Men on the Land,“ which 
begins with the reader saying: 
Bowed by the weight of centuries he 
leans ° 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the 
world.’ 
And the audience replies: 

“Who made him dead to rapture and 
despair . 
««. Stolid and stunned, a brother to 

the ox?” 

And at the end, as the delegates file 
up to the platform the reader says: 
“Gather now a few grains from soil 
of each state represented here. Mingle 
them in one heap—as a symbol of the 
land on which we live and labor.” 

Later that day the delegates listened 
to William Green, who welcomed them 
into the A.F.ofL. and in a fighting 
talk on southern labor gave them 
strong assurances of wholehearted 
support from the parent union 

As the new baby in the A.F.ofL. 
family, the National Farm Labor 
Union can well use any help from 
the parent or brother unions which 
may be offered. The three million odd 
farm workers in this country may in 
some areas be anxious to organize, but 
any organizer will tell you that a 
group of workers which moves from 
one part of the country to another, 
part north and part south, perhaps 
is not easy to hold together. There 
are plans now to organize the orange 
pickers in Florida, and later the sugar 
beet workers in and around Michigan. 
The union has for some years had its 
members“ in, the eastern vegetable 
fields, with. generally satisfactory 
results. Its growth into other widely 
separate: areas of the country shows 
both its potentialities and some of the 
difficulties which it may encounter. 
Although there are some three n.illion 
farm ‘workers throughout the country, 
and the union has been called the (po- 
tentially) largest in the country, 
mechanization of cotton and other 
crops is destined to throw “more of 
the farm workers into city occupa- 
tions. Probably one of the most con- 
structive things the union can de in 
this situation, is to prepare the dis- 
placed farm worker for union activity 
in this city job. and to prevent him 
from lowering wage demands and 
becoming a strike breaker. 


SMU 
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‘ashingion and the Nation 


U. S. Attitude 


4 ASHINGTON, D.C.—The change 
W: attitude in high places here 
4 towards American Communists 
and their masters in the Kremlin is a 
potable Washington phenomenon for 
ose who remember the war days and 
the futile era of appeasement which 
Yollowed until relatively recent days. A 
‘summary of significant events on this 
issue this week shows the march of 
public opinion: 

* @1—Bernard Baruch, one of America’s 
most respected elder statesmen, testi- 
fying twice on Monday before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 





BRADEN 
To Go to Moscow? 
Energy, told an open meeting of the 
tommittee that he was seriously “dis- 
turbed” by continuing leaks of atomic 
energy secrets, and that breaches of our 
national security laws were still going 
on. Later that day, before an executive 
session of the same committee, he en- 
larged more specifically on his earlier 
public statement. He said plainly that 
the United States is in possession of 
evidence that the Communist spy ring 
bared last year by the Canadian Com- 
mission investigation was at work in 
this country and had succeeded in steal- 
ing further atomic bomb secrets. 

@® 2—At a testimonial dinner in his 
honor on Monday, Speaker of the House 
Joe Martin charged that “a powerful 
and strategically-placed minority” has 


Towards Russia Changing 


4 By Jonathan Stout 


set out to destroy the American system 
and set up Communism in its place. 
“They do not work in the open. They 
have worked their way into posts of 
power, from which they try to shape 
Government policies and influence pub- 
lic opinion. Our task is to find them 
and remove them. That is what we pro- 
pose to do.” 


@ 3—Charging that the Government 
has failed to act to stem the tide of 
Communism here, the District of Co- 
lumbia department of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars on Monday revealed that 
legal proceedings to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party in the United States and 
ban the Daily Worker, Communist press 
organ, will be sought next Monday. 

A resolution calling for a legal in- 
junction against the American Commu- 
nist Party already has been approved 
by the 29 V.F.W. posts in Washington, 
it was reported by Charles M. O’Malley, 
District of Columbia department com- 
mander. 

Next Monday, at an executive session 
of the national officers of the V.F.W., 
the resolution will be presented for ap- 
proval. Following this, it is anticipated 
by V.F.W. officials here, an extraordinary 
session will be called in Washington by 
the national council of administration of 
the V.F.W.—composed of ranking officers 
from the 48 states and the territories— 
to launch the legal battle to outlaw the 
Communist Party. 

These events appeared to offer a back- 
ground against which to judge the grow- 
ing sophistication of American public 
opinion on the subject of Communists at 
home and abroad. By this standard, 
America appears to have come a long 
way in a short time. The reasons for 
this appear clearly in a -perspective 
study of events of the past two years. 
The highpoint of Soviet popularity with 
the American people came just before 
the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations convened. The conduct 
of the Russians at that conference— 
chiefly their brazen flouting of the moral 
standards established in the Atlantic 
Charter, plus their unconcealed hostility 
towards the United States—was the be- 
binning of the toboggan slide. A long 
series of hostile acts and attitudes 
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hastened the Communist drop in Amer- 
ican public opinion. 

The drop reached the point this week 
where the testimony of Baruch is con- 
sidered likely to initiate an American 
investigation into Soviet espionage ac- 
tivities like that of the Canadian Cdm- 
mission; Speaker Martin made it plain 
that the new Congress intends to sweep 
the infiltration of Communists out of 
Government posts, and the V.F.W. is 
launching a legal move to outlaw the 
Communist Party as a legal political 
party in the United States. 

Only one ironic note entered the pic- 
ture this week. At Miami Beach, where 
the Park Avenue proletariat performs its 
itinerant labor these wintry days, Soviet 
Ambassador Novikov told the Miami 
fellow-travelers of the Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship: 

“The Soviet people welcome friend- 
ship and peaceful cooperation with other 
peoples, and particularly with the ener- 
getic and industrious people of the 
United States of America. Loose talk 
about the impossibility of peaceful co- 
operation between our countries has ab- 
solutely no basis.” 

A year ago, such words would have 
been hailed throughout the United States. 
This week, even the Park Avenue prole- 
tariat failed to give it respectful atten- 
tion. No one believes the Communists 
anymore. 
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Braden May Go to Moscow 


HILE these developments were oc- 
curring this week on the domestic front, 
there were further developments on the 
international scene. It was reported in 
informed diplomatic circles in Washing- 
ton that Secretary of State Marshall 
will take Assistant Secretary Spruille 
Braden to Moscow with him as an ad- 
viser in the negotiations of the German 
and Austrian peace treaties, 

Mr. Braden has been in charge of 
Latin-American affairs. What, service 
he will render at Moscow is a mystery 
that perhaps will never be solved. 

But the fact that Mr. Braden is being 
taken to Moscow as an adviser to our 
new Secretary of State uncovers, quite 
incidentally, a situation which has long 
deserved public inquiry. 

A really important question is: Where 
are the real Russian experts in our 
diplomatic service? 

It was noted many times that former 





Secretary Byrnes took two years to 
learn how to understand the Russians, 
how to talk to them, and how to deal 
with them. And it has been remarked 
many times of late that during his ap- 
prenticeship the United States paid 
heavily for his lack of knowledge. And 
what we lost during that period never 
was regained after Byrnes acquired 
some know-how. 

And even today Dean Acheson who 
was the Dean of Appeasement during 
that period of American diplomatic de- 
bacle sits in the Undersecretary’s office, 
while Donald Hiss, his former economic 
adviser, is now a member of the law firm 
which still bears Acheson’s name on its 
door, and represents the Communist 
puppet government of Poland in the effort 
to obtain $500,000,000 from the United 
States—an effort which will require 
State Department approval. 

In the meantime—where are our chief 
diplomatic experts on Russia? There 
are four men who top this list of ex- 
perts. They are William C. Bullitt, for- 
mer Ambassador to Russia; Loy Hender- 
son, George F. Kennan and Robert F. 
Kelley. All of them served for a long 
time in Russia. They speak the language. 
They know the background. They under- 
stand the Russians. 

But, where are they? Why aren’t they 
putting their knowledge at the service 
of the American people? The chief 
reason seems to be that all four are 
somewhat “educated” on the subject of 
communists. 

Only one of these four is still in the 
State Department. Loy Henderson is in 
charge of Near Eastern Affairs. 

Why is the State Department still put- 
ting amateurs in’the lineup of the World 


Series and keeping its champion pro-. 


fessionals on the bench? 





® The rate of growth of total national ° 


income and of income per capita is now 
declining, according to a 25-year survey 
by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. From 1869 to 1938 national 
income multiplied eight-fold, while popu- 
lation and income per capita almost 
tripled. 


* 


® The total of 1945 incomes was $152,- 
744,000,000, compared with $149,660, 
000,000 in 1944, the Department of 
Commerce announced. 
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Dedicated ta an acpeid af all Melalilanien aneciiel of democracy : 


‘How to “Think Weakly” 


By Walter K. Lewis 


EWSSTANDS in scattered locales 
N throughout New Jersey and New 

York are selling, and subscribers 
in the 48 states are receiving, copies of 
a new weekly which announces boldly 
that it is “combating Communism.” 

The weekly, which has been denounced 
as “irresponsible” by the anti-Commu- 
nist forces in the United Electrical and 
Radio Workers of America (CIO), came 
into existence during the Phelps-Dodge 
strike early last year to preach anti- 
Communism to the strikers. The deep- 
rooted feeling for labor (7) by Think 
Weekly, published in Newark, New 
Jersey, can be measured by its dubbing 
of International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union President David Dubinsky as 
a “follower of Trotsky Communism.” 
Published by Conde J. McGinley and one 
Charles Shelton, which is alleged to be 
a pseudonym, the columns of Think 
Weekly spit hysteria and are caleulated 
by those in the anti-totalitarianism fight 
to do more harm than good to the fight 
against Communist infiltration in unions, 
liberal movements, ete. Its journalistic 
presentation has won for it the praise of 
the outstanding leaders of the anti- 
liberal and anti-labor movements in the 
United States. Some of them even write 
for Think Weekly. 

The new journal has no listed offices 
in Newark, N. J., and merely announces 
that all correspondence will be carried 
on through a post office box. In a recent 
issue Think Weekly appealed to: “Mr. 
Manufacturer,” in the following terms: 

“Are you having labor trouble? 

“Do you expect labor trouble? 

“Do you want to prevent labor trou- 
hle?” 

If the answer from the manufacturer is 
in the affirmative then a dose of Think 
Weekly is offered as an antidote. 

If the issues of Think Weekly are not 
enough to hysterialize the minds cf the 
union members who read it, the publish- 
ers have recently instituted a forum 
policy. From time to time in New 
Jersey’s workers’ districts Think Weekly 
will sponsor forums. One of its star 
attractions will be a former orator and 
leader of the Christian Front, which 
served as shock troops for the Coughiin- 
ite movement in America. By the time 
this is read, one such forum will have 
already been held. 

Applause for its efforts has been won 
by the publishers trom the spokesman 
of the anti-liberal forces in the United 
States: Upton Clese. In a letter dated 
June 27, 1946, Close wrote Think 
Weekly: 

“You men are doing a good work in 
putting out your little paper and ] wish 
you a great measure of success. 

“Such efforts are of great value, be- 
cause they reach their own districts in 
a way nothing else can do. 

“Please be assured of my friendly co- 
operation and best wishes.” 

@ Articles by Close have appeared in 
Think Weekly. 

@ Advertisements for Joseph P. 
Kamp’s i Educational 
League Think 
Weekly. 

® Listing them as “bad medicine for 
America” and demanding that “For the 
greater good and safety for America, 
these men should be entirely cut off from 
any connection or position with our gov- 
ernment,” the editors list among others: 


Constitutional 


have been carried in 


Bernard Baruch, Benjamin Cohen, 
David E. Lilienthal, Walter Winchell, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Harold 


Ickes and Eleanor Roosevelt. 

@ It .has published Upton Close’s 
vitriolic attack on the Anti-Defamation 
League of the B’nai B'rith. 


«4 


@ It has kept up a campaign against 
price control, and on occasions, fought 
other measures supported by organized 
labor. 

@ it published on October 13, 1946, 
an article by Merwin K. Hart, noted 
Francophile, in which Hart attacked 
Roger Baldwin, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union as an 
advocate of Communism. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

@ To further illustrate how irresponsi- 
ble birds flock together, Think Weekly 
carried advertisements for a book by a 
Salt Lake City lawyer, Jeremiah Stokes, 
in which The New Leader is listed as 


Century Fox, and, incidentally, a 
staunch Republican; Spyros Skouras, 
President, 20th Century Fox, also a 
staunch Republican. 

In the same issue, Merwin K. Hart, 
as President of the National Economic 
Council which has fought against pro- 
labor legislation and anti-discrimination 
legislation, now puts his sights on The 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, and the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy, and calls them 
Communist. Why? Because it seems the 
word “Solidarity” was used in a 
pamphlet issued by one of those groups 
and, according to Hart, who sees things 
through red-rosy glasses, “The- theme- 
song of every Communist-directed riot- 
ing picket line is ‘Solidarity’.” Hart, 
who receives financial assistance from 
many of America’s top-drawer indus- 











Dreams Pay Off in Mississippi 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 











“official organ of the Communist Party.” 

On November 10, 1946, the editors and 
publishers appealed to ““Businessman— 
Manufacturer—Banker. Do you actually 
Here 
is your chance—easy—positive—you get 
We have given 
away many thousand free papers during 
these 27 weeks Think Weekly has been 
published. We have furnished more than 
seven hundred people weekly bundles of 
papers to distribute in many states. ... 
This is the most effective weapon against 
Communism. Take out tnsurance against 
Communist organized labor trouble in 
your factory. Send this paper out with 
your mail. ... Give out Think Weekly 
at meetings.” 

Most irresponsible of the charges 
made undér the guise of being a spokes- 
man for the anti-Communist forces in 
the United States, Think Weekly on 
January 19, 1947, attacked Americans 
United For World Government, Inc., a 
pro-democratic organization dedicated to 
the idea of an anti-totalitarian One 
World. It was during this so-called “ex- 
posé” that the editors «charged David 
Dubinsky who is a sponsor of Amer- 
icans United with being a “follower of 
Trotsky Communism.” Among the others 
Think Weekly singles out for its journal- 
istically administered hysterical abuse 
because of their association with this 
liberal group are: James P. Warburg, 
who, the editors charge in true Protocols 
of Zion fashion, is associated with the 
firm (Kuhn Loeb) that “sent forty- 
eight million dollars to Trotsky to fi- 
nance Communist Revolution in 1917”; 
Darryl Zanuck, Vice-President of 20th- 


want to help stop Communism? 


value for every dollar. 


trialists, is not to be written off as a 
crackpot. The fact that he recognizes 
Think Weekly as an outlet, is significant 
enough. 

In one issue Think Weekly took up the 


cudgels for the odious pro-Hitlerite 
group, The Columbians, with a headline 
reading: “Attack on Columbians Similar 
to Effort For Intervention in Spain.” 
In the same issue it proclaimed that 
“90 percent of our so-called problems 
today are being deliberately created by 
the Communists to d¢ause confusion and 
discontent.” 

The examples we have given are but 
a few of the hysterically woven pieces 
of journalism which Think Weekly is 


trying to sell to the American people, - 


to the sincere fighter against totalitar- 
janism. The fight against Communist 
infiltration whether into governmental 
agencies, the arts, the sciences, etc., will 
never be won by hysteria, and the 
substitution of vitriolic attack and neo- 
fascism for a democratic solution. The 
best answer to the type of journal which 
is exemplified by Think Weekly was 
given to this writer by ex-Governor 
Ellis Arnall of Georgia in an exclusive 
interview recently: “Totalitarianism 
can only be fought by making our de- 
mocracy as nearly perfect as possible; 
by opening wide the doors of economic 
opportunity, and by educating the peo- 
ple to work together as good neighbors 
in a spirit of good health, and without 
the fear of economic, political and social 


, so bp 
insecurity. ‘ ‘ 


HEARD ON THE RIGHT 

The Canadian Social Crediter in a 
recent issue claimed that the New Leader 
had sold its journalistic soul to Bernard 
Baruch and John Roy Carlson because: 
(1) we had accepted an advertisement 
from EF. P. Dutton & Co., and (2) be- 
cause we published a letter from Mr, 
Baruch praising our editorial on the 
atom policy of the United States. We 
see nothing wrong in doing either. The 
records of both Mr. Baruch and author 
Carlson against totalitarianism are note- 
worthy and commendable. Not go that 
of the Canadian Social Crediter. It 
erroneously. stated that we had editorial- 
ly attacked John Roy Carlson’s books. 
We never have. Speaking of advertise- 
ments: Norman Jacques, Canadian 
Social Credit Member of Parliament is 
certainly no adyertisement for the Social 
Credit movement or Canada: Neither 
is his political colleague Gerald L. K. 
Smith a subject for a poster to attract 
tourists from Canada to the United 
States. 





Heard on the Fronts 


COMMUNISTS AND LABOP 

@ We have seen too many good union 
organizaiions sacrificed on the bloody 
altar of Soviet foreign policy. We have 
seen tco many sellouts in our own in- 
dustry by so-called labor leaders (in the 
IWA-CIO) who are known to have taken 
active parts in CP-sponsored meetings. 
We have seen these same Stalinist 
“leaders” and their henchmen crashing 
legitimate picket lines of the AFL 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union. 
We have seen IWA-CIO representatives 
organizing behind LSW-AFL picket 
lines, at the instigation of CP leadership, 
when our union was on strike for better 
wages and working conditions. We have 
seen Harry Bridges offering the bosses 
a “permanent” no-strike pledge. We have 
seen Hugh DeLacy voting for the May- 
Bailey bill to draft labor. In short, we 
have seen these known Stalinists be- 
traying the interests of the workers on 
too many occasions to ever be fooled 
by them. 

They may talk militantly, and even 
act militantly at times—on certain issues 
—but whenever the interests of the 
American labor movement conflict with 
Joe Stalin’s foreign policy, his stooges 
in this country always sell out American 
labor in the interest of Joe’s program. 

(From Union Register, Dec. 6.) 


NO COMPROMISE 
WITH COMMUNISM 


@ Labor must carry on its work for 
collective bargaining and at all times 
look to better the welfare of its members. 
It must work in good faith to assure 
a continuously rising standard of living 
and constantly have and hold the con- 
fidence of management. The field for 
union and management cooperation is 
broad and offers great scope for in- 
vestigation and study. Communism op- 
poses such study, owing to the fact that 
wher a group or individual look at @ 
labor-management problem from all 
sides, it reveals the utter weakness of 
Communism and shows clearly how their 
doctrines offer no advantages to the 
Canadian unionist. You do not go into 
a store and buy fruit that worms have 
been boring into, so why should you eX- 
pose the welfare of your family and your 
union to Communism? 

No Canadian unionist, no person in 
Canada, union member or not, can be 
apathetic to the Communistic menace. 
Nor can the Canadian government ignore 
Communist activity directed from Mos- 
cow as something with which they do 
not have to deal. 


(From the Labor Press, Hamilton, Out.) 


THE -NEW LEADER 
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By Daniel Bell 


The New Leader and of the magazi 
of the Social Science Faculty of the College of the University of Chicago 


Former raanaging editor of 
Common Sense, now member 








FUTURE 


Inflation in Soviet Planned Economy 


planned econdmy in Russia is ‘the 

definite inflation that has taken 
place in the last several years, an in- 
flation which has knocked the official 
gtate budget into a cocked hat.* In a 
capitalist economy based largely on bid- 
ding in a mar- 
ket, inflation 
means rising 
prices because 
of excess de- 
mand and in- 
adequate sup- 
ply. It is the 
activity of con- 
sumers that cre- 
ates inflation. In 
Russia, how- 
ever, there is no 
market economy and prices are fixed by 
the planning commission—yet the Rus- 
sian economy has faced a severe infla- 
tion which has forced the planning 
bodies to admit severe miscalculations. 
The situation became so severe that the 
publication of the Russian budget was 
delayed more than six months, The 
Russian budgetary year begins on Jan- 
uary 1st. Yet the budget estimates for 
1946 were given to the Supreme Soviet 
by Finance Minister Zverev only in the 
middle of October, six months later than 
in 1945. In his speech to the Supreme 
Soviet, Zverev pointed to an undefinable 
element of price inflation and told the 
Soviet that the budget statements de- 
pend to a large extent on whether the 
inflationary tendency can be stopped. 
The most important fact is that the 
price rise has come in the “most rigidly 
controlled sectors of the Soviet economy,” 
largely in the various branches of heavy 
industry—coal, metallurgy and machine- 
building. 

Inasmuch as in the Russian economy 
prices are not set by the market but 
by a planning commission, the major 
element in the price of an item is its 
cost of production. The price, therefore, 
reflects the quality of work and ma- 
chinery represented in the commodity. 

The increase in the cost of production 
has been due primarily to a decrease of 
efficiency, by a fall in the productivity 
per: worker, thus registering higher 
costs. This decrease may be due to the 
wear and tear of industrial equipment 
or the weariness of the workers, or 
probably both. In extreme cases, the 
cost of production exceeded the planned 
price by as much as 100 percent. State- 
owned trusts are demanding higher 
prices from other state-owned trusts 
exclusively under the pressure of in- 
¢ereases in the cost of production. 

The Russian budget, as reported by 
the Economist, in its basic outline is as 
follows: 


To most tantalizing aspect of the 





(in billions of roubles) 
1940 1946 
Revenue ‘ 
Expenditures ........ 
Defense ........ 


National Economy . A 
Social Services. ............. 43 62.1 


Do the higher figures represent an 
increase in real values or real economic 
activity? the Economist asks. “Since eco- 
nomic activity in 1946 could not have 
been greater than in 1940—it is the 
objective of the present five-year plan 
that industry should reach its prewar 
level—the over-all increase in all items 
of expenditure and revenue compared 
with 1940 must represent an increase 
in nominal and not in real values.” In 
other words, the figures for 1946 as 
against 1940 may actually represent the 
degree of inflation in the six years 
period. 

Defense still absorbs directly 23_per- 

* This analysis is based on the ma- 
terial on the Russian budget carried in 
the London Economist for October 26, 
1946. 
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By Daniel Bell 


cent of the total expenditures. But this 
does not actually show how sharply the 
Soviet budget reflects war preparations, 
for the weight of the National Economy 
budget is largely in heavy industry 
which is needed for armaments. If the 
Soviet Union had peace, it could afford 
to slow down the tempo of heavy in- 
dustry expansion and provide more 
goods for its people. Zhdanov’s speech 
on the anniversary of the Russian Revo- 
lution called for “serious and heavy 
sacrifices” on the part of the people. 
The abolition of rationing has been 
postponed. The scheme of compulsory 
direction of State reserves of labor 
which have been in a state of mobili- 
zation since 1939 will continue. How far 
the Russian people will go along, in 
peacetime, with this program of sacri- 
fice is the key question. If the Soviet 
rulers can keep alive the fear of en- 
circlement and capitalist aggressicn, 
they may succeed. If the western powers 
give tangible evidence of a desire for 
peace—and succeed in getting that mes- 
Sage across convincingly to the Russian 
people—then peace may be saved. 


s 7” *” 
The End of Anti-Trust? 


NE of the. by-products of the Repub- 
lican control of Congress will probably 
be the demise of the anti-monopoly 
fight. During the war a number of 
anti-trust prosecutions were suspended 
on the grounds of wartime necessity. 
The Secretary of War was given the 
power, in several instances, to exempt 
certain companies from anti-trust 
clauses. The Department of Justice’s 
anti-trust divi- 
sion has been 
seeking to re- 
open several / 
cases and push 
the prosecution. 
In this effort it 
wae aided by f 
strong Congres- 
sional support 
mobilized by the .™ 
House Small Business Committee. The 
chairman of the committee, Wright 
Patman of ‘Texas, and the head of 
the so-called “monopoly sub-committee,” 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, both were 
vigorous advocates of a fight on mo- 
nopoly. With Republican control of the 
House, both will lose their positions as 
committee heads. It is even likely that 
the committee itself may not be con- 
tinued. The Small Business Committee 
was a special committee and its life 
expired January 1. Congress has to 
renew the work of the committee and 
vote it appropriations. Certainly the 
GOP is not in favor of an anti-monopoly 


probe. It’s an area worth watching. 
» al oo” 






The Mechanization of Mining 


Joun L. LEWIS’ demand for the ex- 
pansion of the coal miners’ welfare fund 
may be the prelude to a demand for a 
fund for substantial “severance” pay 
for miners. There is every indication 
that the increasing mechanization of 
mines and more important the growth 
of strip mining means widespread 
changes in the employment pattern in 
the coal mining industry. Some ob- 
servers, extrapolating the employment 
data reported b: the Bureau of Mines, 
say that the decline in the number of 
miners in the course of the next decade 
may be as high-as 50 percent. Cur- 
rently, 342,000 bituminous miners are 
reported. The permanent lay-off of half 
poses a serious problem for the men 
and the union. Some unions have fought 
for welfare funds which would be used 
to pay lump sums to men who find 
themselves permanently displaced be- 
cause’ of technological change. It is 


likely that Lewis may raise this issue 
before long. 

The pace of change depends largely 
on the role of 
strip mining. 
Many mines are 
aow largely 
mechanized, but 
despite mechan- 
ization the out- 
put per miner 
is five times 
higher in strip 
anines. Many 
communities op- 
pose strip mining since it creates huge 
exposed, ugly gaps in the countryside. 
In some areas, legislation forbids strip 
mining, and the operators are fighting 
back. In any event, technological change 
is leaving its mark on the mines. 





Law—the Pathway to Politics 


F you desire a political career, the best 
path is still through Jaw. For a time, 
during the palmy days of the New. Deal, 
lawyers were supposed to be in dis- 


repute. Politics was to be dominated by 
social workers, newspaper men, labor 
leaders, college teachers, etc. But the 
wheel has turned. 

In the present House, lawyers will 
constitute 56 percent of the 435 members. 
Twelve percent are businessmen; jour- 
nalism will contribute six percent; agri- 
culture only four percent. Labor—none. 

In the new Senate there are 64 law- 
yers out of 96 members. Thirteen are 
businessmen, nine from publishing, four 
from agriculture, one a banker. The rest, 
miscellaneous. Labor—none. The most im- 
portant fact about this heavy lawyer 
contingent in Congress is that most of 
them are dependent upon business ac- 
counts for their livelihood. A lawyer 
interested in building a practice has to 
see that his clients are not antagonized. 
Take the case of a leading liberal Con- 
gressman—a lawyer—who will not be 
in the present Congress. His constitu- 
ency is a large group of rural counties 
in the Midwest. There are a number 
of towns, but most of them are middle- 
sized, dominated by the local bank or 
real estate :nterests. If he tried to go 
back and practice in his home town, he 


couldn’t make a living. None of the” 


business people will employ him? Labor 
is too weak or apathetic to employ him 
on a retainer basis. Consequently, he 
took a government job which pays him 
near as much as his $10,000 Congres- 
sional salary. The result is that he is 
lost to the liberal movement, and a local 
political organization which could be- 
come the nucleus of vigorous political 
activity in the heart of reaction just 
withers and dies. 











REFORM THESE REFORMERS 


Wirn an eight-point program announced by its chairman, Representative 
J. Parnell Thomas (R) of New Jersey, the new House Committee on un-American 
Activities starts on its job. Which leads us to voice an earnest hope that its 
record will be better than that of its predecessors, the so-called Dies and Wood- 


Rankin committees. 


We have frequently been critical of these committees, not of their professed 


purposes but of their methods. 


They have'shown plenty of enthusiasm in hunting for subversive activities 
which take their color from Communism. But they have evidenced little interest 
in the “hate groups” and the supernationalistic movements ‘which incline toward 


totalitarianism of the Right. 


They have violated some of the very freedoms they claim to protect by their 
broad accusations and besmirching of reputations on flimsy evidence, and by their 


recourse to “star chamber” questioning. 


They have seemed unable to differentiate between a Communist and a social 
reformer, between a fellow traveler and a liberal. They have thus raised up a 
fog of confusion in which real subversive elements can hide themselves. They 
have cried “Wolf!” so often that should they now sound a real alarm they would 


find it widely discounted. 


Their investigators have at times been given so free a rein that they seemed 
to forget all sense of responsibility—even to the committee which employed them. 


There is probably a need for some authoritative body to keep after the sub- 
versive fringe and the elusive borers-from-within who haven’t actually done 
enough to get haled into court—and to do this in line with the spirit and letter 
of the Bill of Rights. It may be this new committee will measure up. 


But its start is not encouraging. The chairman is reported mentioning Com- 
munhism four times in his prepared statement, but didn’t get around to the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Columbians until queried by a reporter. And the new chief in- 
vestigator is one of the old staff set up under Chairman Martin Dies. 


(Editorial in the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 24.) 











Two theories of conduct, two ways 


of living, are caught in two words 
from a single source, Government by 
vote, and government by force. Ballot 
and bullet have the same origin. 


The Latin bulla, ball, developed in 
Italian the variant form balla. Hence 
also two diminutives. Bullet, the little 
ball shot from a gun. Ballot, the 
little ball used in voting. The candi- 
date’s name was called; a basket was 
passed around. Each voter (as in, 
say, the College of Cardinals) had a 
white ball and a black ball. If he 








wanted that candidate, he dropped in 


WORDS AND OUR WAYS 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS 


“bulletins, for shorter and less formal 








the white ball; if not he blackballed 
him. Our voting is now by slips of 
paper, or by machine; but we still 
speak of the secret ballot as a safe- 
guard of democracy. 

The Latin word bulla, applied to 
the ball of wax sealing the Pope’s 
messages, was transferred to the 
message itself; hence, the papal bull. 
Another diminutive of this, Italian 


messages, became English bulletin. 
Nowadays we have radio bulletins 
about bullets and ballots: the press, 
the vote, and warfare — all caught in 
terms from one Latin word. 
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Bevin 


ing evidence of a serious crisis in 

Great Britain and it is only in the 
light of that crisis that we can judge 
the ptrpose and the value of the 
Message to Ernest Bevin published in 
The New Leader of January 25. 

In the first place, we must understand 
that these British difficulties are not 
connected with the controversial aspects 
of the long range socialist program, but 
are inherent in England’s post war eco- 
nomic position. It was admitted by Brit- 
ish business men and economists during 
the war and throughout the negotiations 
for the British loan that Britain would 
have to increase her exports by about 
75 percent after the war. She must im- 
port a certain amount of food and raw 
material in order to support her popula- 
tion of 45 million in those smal] islands, 
and in order to make those minimum 
imports she must nearly double her ex- 
ports. It’s as simple and as difficult as 
that. 

Despite a shattered world, despite the 
various diplomatic crises with Russia, 
which have prevented the return of 
business confidence and the free flow of 
trade; and despite the fact that the 
threat of Russian aggression in Iran, 
Turkey and elsewhere has forced the 
British to maintain a larger army than 
was expected, the British succeeded by 
superhuman effort in getting their ex- 
ports up to 120 percent of the pre-war 
level this autumn. Under the cireum- 
stances it is amazing that they could do 
so well and unlikely that the Conserva- 
tives could have done better. But’still 
it is not nearly good enough, and. because 
of the coal shortage there is now a 
recession. Yet in order to keep going 
even on the present level, with extreme 
rationing, the British have had to use 
nearly halt the American loan to meet 
their deficit. They are living on bor- 
rowed money and borrowed time. 

The recent transport strike in London 
was the first sign of a possible British 
breakdown, unless there is either a 
sensational improvement in the inter- 
national situation, further help from 
America, or a drastic increase in produc- 
tion per worker. The strike was a reflec- 
tion of the fatigue of British workers 
and of the fact that iron self-discipline 
of the British people may be breaking 
down. They have been working long 
hours with little recreation ever since 
1938, and human nature in a free coun- 
try will stand just so much by voluntary 
effort. It is different in Nazi Germany, 
Japan or Soviet Russia where labor is 
not free, but in Britain Labor controls 
the Government, and the fact that the 
leaders of the labor Government sincere- 
ly promised the workers various im- 
provements before the war and even 
during last year’s election, makes the 
present position all the harder to bear. 


“ * - 


Background of the 
Opposition to Bevin 


if recent weeks there has been mount- 


This is the background which alone 
explains the recent campaign against 
Bevin. Of course, the Communists and 


American Liberals 
Must | 


Mobilizefor the Future 


By Christopher Emmet 


Well-known journalist, radio commentator, and political analyst 


fellow-travelers are out to get him, for 
he has always stood for true democracy 
and honest labor against Communist 
intrigues at home and Soviet aggression 
abroad. But the Communists even with 
the fellow-travelers could not alone 
threaten Bevin’s hold over the British 





Atlee 


workers, who have known and trusted 
him for 30 years. What makes the re- 
volt so dangerous is the economic crisis 
described, and this alone explains why 
so many non-Communists, like Cross- 
man, allied themselves with notorious 
pro-Communists of the Zilliacus type. 

This connection is explained in a dis- 
patch to The Nation of January 26th 
from its London correspondent, Aylmer 
Vallance, who is sympathetic with the 
British Labor Party revolt. He writes: 

“It is generally agreed that there is 
at present a shortage of at least 500,000 
men in civilian igdustries. This means 
that demobilization of the armed forces 
must’ be speeded up. We cannot afford 
to keep more than 1,500,000 men un- 
productively employed in the services 
and another 500,000 making munitions 
for them. 


“But how can this reduction in the 
strength of the armed forces be effected 
without lightening our military commit- 
ments abroad, particularly in the Middle 
East? From this question the transition 
is swift to criticism of foreign policy. 
The real strength of the “rebels” case is 
economic rather than political, and if, as 
most observers expect, the “rebellion” 
breaks out again during the coming 
parliamentary session, it will be inspired 
by the conviction not so much that the 
Foreign Secretary is “anti-Communist” 
or is courting the risk of a third world 
war, as that his “tough” policy has to 
be supported, if it is to make sense, by 
a draft on Britain’s manpower which 
the country cannot afford. ... 

“Their case against Bevin is that 
Britain is failing to occupy the position 
of mediator between unbridled American 
enterprise and totalitarian planning a la 
Russe. They argued during the debate 
before the recess that Britain was be- 
coming dangerously tied to American 
imperialism and forfeiting its independ- 
ence in foreign policy. ... But whatever 
the parliamentary rebels do or say, the 
really important factor in the situation 
which the government wil) face is the 
growing feeling throughout the country 
that unless Britain's military coat is eut 


according to the very limited cloth of its 
manpower, the whole of our planned 
program of post-war reconstruction on 


semi-Socialist lines may be endangered.” 
* ee: 7. 


One could respect the attitude of the 
non-Communists among the labor rebels 
if they frankly admitted what Mr. Val- 
lance implies—and that is that the talk 
about Bevin being too anti-Russian and 
tied to American imperialism is untrue. 
They advance no evidence other than 
the misrepresentations of Wallace about 
the Baruch Plan to show that American 
policy is imperialistic. Their arguments 
against our policy in China are refuted 
by the wthdrawal of the Marines. The 
fact that they acclaim Wallace, although 
he makes the ‘opposite charge that Amer- 
ica has been tied to British imperialism, 
further suggests that they are not being 
entirely frank with the British people. 
A final indication of this was Richard 
Crossman’s December interview in Paris, 
where he urged France and Britain to 
form a “neutral bloc” between America 
and Russia on the ground that under 
the Republicans the U.S. could not be 
depended on for help and would reduce 


ET 
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her armaments—hardly an imperialistie 
gesture! 

Evidently the real belief of this non- 
Communist wing-of the Labor rebels is 
that England must appease Stalin be- 
cause she cannot afford not to appease 
him. This choice, then, should be frankly 
put to the British people, so that they 
could decide whether ‘to make even 
greater sacrifices to support Bevin’s 
policy which has won such victories for 
peace. British workers might be willing 
to pull in their belts still further if they 
were frankly told that the alternative 
was to practice the same appeasement 
of Russia which led to the war with 
Hitler. This same choice should also be 
put before the American people. Are 
we willing to give the British the eco- 
nomic and political cooperation which 
alone will enable them-to stand firm with 
us against aggression? 

a - * 


Squeeze Play Against U.S. 


HE campaign against Bevin is really 
directed against the Byrnes-Bevin for- 
eign policy. It is a squeeze play against 
the U.S. For if Bevin should be forced 





Background of the Cable fo Bevin 


out of office and if the British army 
should be reduced before a world dis- 
armament agreement has been worked 
out, then all the gains which Bevin and 
Byrnes recently achieved by a firm policy 
towards Soviet Russia would be lost. If 
the British reduce their army in the 
Middle East, the resistance of Iran 
against Soviet penetration, which won 
a sensational victory for peace and the 
security of small nations only a month 
ago, would end. Greece would go Com- 
munist or collapse into civil war. Turkey 
would be isolated. The Egyptian extrem- 
ists, who want to make it impossible for 
Britain even to garrison the Suez Canal, 
would be encouraged to reject the gen- 
erous Bevin offer for a new treaty. The 
terrorists in Palestine would try to foree 
a solution there by even more. violent 
methods. The Communists and the pro- 
Communist wing of the Socialists in 
Italy and France would be strengthened, 
The threat of Russian aggression and of 
near anarchy, where anything could 
happen, would face us again as they did 
a year ago. 

There are several things which Amere 
teans can do to meet this situation. 
Some are psychological, the others po- 
litical and economic. On the political 
front we must convince the British that 
we have given up isolationism for good 
and that.our firm policy toward Russia 
is not purely negative, but that we ave 
willing to take the responsibility to help- 
nations which are trying to be free and 
which are struggling against totalitarian 
pressures. We must be not only firm but 
generous. We should give greater help 
to Greece, Italy and Austria. We should 
assume a greater share of the economic 
burden of rehabilitating the western 
zone of Germany, which falls even more 
heavily on Britain than on us. Above 
all, we should assume some of the 
responsibility for a solution of the 
Palestine problem, instead of merely ada- 
vising and pressuring the British to do 
what, rightly or wrongly, they believe 
they cannot do alone. 

If immigration into Palestine is to be 
increased over Arab opposition, or if 
Palestine is to be partitioned against 
the opposition of both Arab and Jewish 
extremists, in either event American 
support is essential. We can reduce 
Arab opposition by economic measures, 
such as those proposed by former Presi- 
dent Hoover. And until the solution is 
worked out we could (on Britain’s in- 
vitation) join in maintaining order in 
Palestine. If we are unwilling to do 
these things, then we must stop advising 
from the sidelines. The time has come 
for us to put up or shut up. 


On the economic front we must re- 
assure the British people that they are 
wrong to despair of an enlightened eco- 
nomic policy from America. We must 
relieve their fears about reciprocal] trade. 
We must prove that capitalist America 
is willing to cooperate with Socialist 
Britain. But since everything goes slow 
in Congress, friendly and constructive 





Connally 


words from the Republican leaders now 
would be invaluable. 

And, finally, on the psychological 
front, American liberals who are known 
and trusted’ in British labor circles must 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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« ‘This article by Professer.Ayres is am answer to 
an article we printed last week by Professor Abba 
Lerner which was an answer to the original article 
by Professor Ayres. At any rate, we invite those 
who have read the first two presentations to continue 
the debate here. Those who missed the preceding 
articles can obtain copies gratis by writing us. So far 
as we know, the debate is scheduled to end 
with this article unless Professor Lerner wants to 
help probe into this important problem still further. 
We hope he will. And, similarly, this is an extended 
invitation to Professor Ayres and all readers of The 


New Leader to discuss the important issues involved. 
& - 





N response to Professor Lerner’s expostulations, 
I can only say that 1 meant what I said. He is 
right of course, in pointing out that I said a 
number 


of things which are quite different from 
what is commonly believed. My 
only question is whether that fact 
is decisive. 

It is commonly believed that 
such activities as Planning are the 
“means” to the achievement of 
certain “ends” — commonly, but 
incorrectly. Day-to-day experience 
reveals no generic difference be- 
tween “means” and “ends.” 
_Everything is a means in rela- 
ition to some other thing which 
‘is, in that relationship, an end; 
and everything is an end in relation to what, in that 
relationship, has been-a means, Generic difference 
appears only when legend projects some consummatory 
state into the infinite as an over-all “end,” 
“salvation,” or “Deutschland iiber alles.” 

So strong is this tradition that it has been thought 
to apply to wholly rational activities, such as eco- 
nomic planning. But such activities do not belong in 
the universe of discourse of tribal myths. On the 
contrary, they are a part of the means-ends-means-ends 
continuum of our secular life process, and therefore 
we must find their meaning in that process. 





such as 


PLANNIN c= 
MEANING 


By C. E. Ayres 


It is also commonly believed that human life and 
individuality are sacred. I should have said “is,” 
since this conception of individuality is identical 
with the metaphysical, or animistic, conception of 
life. It was my point here that the conception of 
freedom which the social philosophers of the 18th 
century incorporated into classical political economy 
was this conception, and I am glad to have this con- 
firmed by Professor Lerner. But again, economic 
planning is quite foreign to the whole universe of 
discourse of which this conception is a feature. 

This doesn’t mean that human life is without dig- 
nity. The question is whether to set up a mythical 
dignity, or sacredness, as an absolute from: which to 
derive a set of tribal commandments with regard to 
freedom and the like, or whether to derive our con- 
ception of human dignity and individuality, along 
with our conceptions of freedom and our programs 
of economic planning, from the secular life process. 

e * * 


I; is true that concord means different things. In an 
essay which has only recently appeared in English, 
Ortega y Gasset uses this word (taking it over from 
Cicero) to refer to community acceptance of supreme 
authority. That is the universe of discourse, or aspect 
of society, from which, it seems to me, we must dis- 
sociate rational analysis and planning. We must do 
so because rational analysis is an instrumental process 
and as such a part-of the tool-using céntinuum of 
human life, and because planning—which, after all, 
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is “taking thought” —is a further continuation of the 
same process. 

‘It is indeed regrettable that our efforts 

to be rational and to take-thought-in-action 

(two aspects of the same activity) should 

bring us into collision with the immemorial 

and still stubborn beliefs of the commu- 
nity. But surely this is no occasion for 
surprise. Alas, it is not even an occasion 
for surprise to find tribal irrationalities 
deeply and persistently imbedded in the 
vocabularies of the sciences. If that is the 
case with economics, as I am sorry to say 
_I think it is, it only means that economists 
are no less fallible than astronomers and 
zoologists. 

Professor Lerner reproaches me for what a priest 
would doubtless call my sinful pride. But at this 
point I should like to ask him a question. 

Do you think that a person who finds his inquiries 
leading him to differ with, say, the large majority 
of his contemporaries should therefore straightway 
desist? 

I realize that it is tactless to enterain ideas which, 
if they are right, mean that a great many other people, 
some of them quite important people, must be wrong. 
I wish I knew how to do so more gracefully. But 
gracefully or not, I feel that I can do no other. 

However, I am not altogether alone. On the con- 
trary, the ideas on which | drew in’my recent article 
have all been in circulation for many years. They 
have been held by a considerable number of serious 
investigators, some of whom have been held in high 
esteem by their contemporaries. If I failed to cite 
my sources, that was for two reasons: first, I didn’t 
want to insult my readers, all of whom, I thought, 
would identify my position without the aid of foot- 
notes; and secondly, I hoped that my reasoning would 
speak for itself, without the assistance of authority, 
So, in the end, it must. 

My chips are down, and in conclusion I 
offer a toast. Planning and liberty, now 
and forever, one and inseparable! 

University of Texas. 
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(Continued from Page Six) 

try to convince the British of what is 
indeed the truth—that our bi-partisan 
foreign policy is not imperialistic, how- 
ever confused and inept it may be. The 
British know of Wallace as Vice-Presi- 
dent under Roosevelt; they had learned 
to think of him as the political heir of 
a man, to whom they are eternally grate- 
ful. So when Wallace misrepresents 
American foreign policy, as he did in his 
attack on Byrnes and Baruch, naturally 
millions of Englishmen believe him. 

This explains why the message to 
Bevin signed by seventy prominent 
Americans was of such value. 


* * * 


The Cable to Bevin 


Ir is the liberals whose writings are 
best known in England, who can best 
counteract the propaganda against 
America from the Labor rebels. As the 
result of U.S. isolationism after World 
War I, it is noteworthy when liberals re- 
assure the world that Republican foreign 
policy is more dependable internationally 
than many had expected. The inclusion 
of some Republican signers helped to 
foritify this declaration more authori- 
tatively. In addition, most of the Re- 
publican signers were friends and sup- 
porters of Wendell Willkie, as well as 
staunch defenders of civil liberties, and 
have therefore well earned the right to 
call themselves liberals, in the basic 
traditional meaning of that term. . 

It was especially significant that a 
group of more conservative signers en- 
dorsed the efforts of the Labor Govern- 
ment for social justice and economic 
reform, and stressed the belief that unity 


between our two countries should not 
be affected by any differences in eco- 
nomic theory. The inclusion of these 


names on such a statement is the best 
possible refutation of the charge in 
England that Republicans and “big busi- 
nessmen” are determined to “get” the 
British Labor Government. 


This sort of message to a foreign 
statesman might have seemed unconvene 
tional and even improper in another era, 
But since the Communists have always 
been organized internationally, and since 
the Wallace-Zilliacus group have begun 
to organize across national boundaries, 
it is essential for liberal and middle-of- 
the-road anti-Communist groups to do 
likewise. This is all the more necessary 
because the extreme Right, like the ex- 
treme Left, already has some interna- 
ticnal connections through big business 
contacts. It is the most constructive 
liberal and moderate groups who are 
least organized, yet the future peace and 
freedom of the world depends on the 
extent of their success against the two 
extremes. That is the price we pay for 
one world—now even the domestic poli- 
tics of each nation are the eoncern of all, 





——— HIPS, HIPS, HURRAY!——— 


“We at home are now waging the 
, battle of the hips,” declared the Eng- 
lishman, creator of gowns for the! 
| Women of Britain. —News item. 





While British statesmen wage a fight 
To save the Empire’s life lines, 

|The British husband’s plainly quite 
As zealous for his wife’s lines. 





| And though abroad there’s a war of | 
nerves, 

Far flung the planes and ships are, 

| At home he battles still for curves, 

|For home is where the hips are. 
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THE 
LAST 


CHANCE 


By Joseph and Stewart Alsop 


66 HE millionaires in all countries,” wrote Lenin, 
“are behaving on an international scale in a 
way that deserves our heartiest thanks.” It 

now seems likely that ihe millionaires of the United 

States will have an opportunity to deserve the heartiest 

thanks of Lenin’s successor. 

In every other major nation on earth the capitalists 
and businessmen have either been reduced to a con- 
dition of badgered political impotence, or they are 
dead. Yet the United States is in a fair way to have 
what it has not had since Franklin Roosevelt stepped 
jauntily into the White House in 1932: a business- 
man’s government. And the plain fact is that if this 
businessman’s government is not a great deal wiser 
and “more imaginative than its predecessors, this 
country and the world face a bleak future indeed. 
For a great effort of the imagination will be required 
of the conservatives who seem likely to take over the 
direction of our affairs. Unfortunately, there is very 
little evidence that they are capable of making this 
effort. 

The basic issue with which these conservatives will 
have to deal is the world-wide challenge of the Soviet 
Union. This challenge has resulted in the enormous 
contest between the Soviet Union and the West which 
is now everywhere being waged. 

It is a contest of two kinds. 

First, it is a political contest, of the sort which the 
world has known since the concept of nationality first 
began to arise around the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean. Our wealth, our power, and our geographical 
position have together conspired to force the United 
States to take the lead in this struggle, to the end 
that further Russian expansion may be halted, and 
a total upset of the world power balance may be 


prevented, 
* at iad 


SEconD—and more fundamentally—it is a con- 
test between two ways of life. And nothing is more 
certain than Soviet victory in this contest, if the 
Western way of life obviously fails, if the Western 
conception of Freedom comes to mean the freedom 





Sen. Taft 
His doctrines not for export? 


to starve in your own way. Both contests, political 
and ideological, will have been won by the Russians 
by default. That is the measure of the responsibility 
which will rest on the conservatives who will now 
take power in the United States. 

It is a curious responsibility.. It means that the 
conservatives, if they are to have any hope at all of 
successfully meeting the Russian challenge, must 
take measures, and must support regimes, which are 
hardly consistent with the mouthings about “free 
enterprise” and “regimentation” to which American 
conservatives are so addicted. To understand the 
quality of this responsibility, it is necessary to con- 
sider the United States through Soviet eyes. 

It is a cardinal point of Soviet doctrine that the 
United States will surely have a desperate depression 
in the near future. Staln himself has preached the 
inevitability of the coming American depression— 
first to Eric Johnston during the war, and on many 
subsequent occasions. This conviction has a corollary: 


8 


that the United States, thrown into domestic upheaval 
by the collapse of the capitalist system, will withdraw 
from Europe and the world, leaving the field free for 
unlimited expansion of the new Russian Empire. 

The second cardinal point of Soviet, and hence 
Communist, doctrine is that the greatest threat to 
the Soviet way of life comes from the Social Demo- 
crats—the non-Communist left. The most abusive 
epithets in the extensive Soviet vocabulary of in- 
vective are reserved for the Social Democrats.. Lenin 
once wrote of Arthur Henderson, the British Socialist, 
that if he were a British Communist he would “sup- 
port Henderson in the same way that a rope sup- 
ports a hanged man.” The Soviets and their allies, 
the Communist parties of the world, have consistently 
followed that doctrine. In the peculiar jabberwocky 
of the Communist jargon, the phrase “Social Demo- 
crat” is spat out with more anger and contempt than 
any other. And with good reason. For the Social 
Democrats promise the advantages of economic and 
social security through planning, and add to that the 
boon of political and personal freedom. That is one 
promise the Communists cannot top, and they know it. 


* * * 


Tue Soviets thus do not welcome a contest with the 
non-Communist left; they know that the desire for 
personal liberty is still strong in men’s hearts. But 
they eagerly welcome a contest with such sterile 
and reactionary regimes as those which exist today 
in Greece and Spain. They believe, and rightly, that 
such regimes cannot last, and that when the pendulum 
swings, it will swing right over to the Communists. 
It is this which calls for the great effort of imagination 
which the American conservatives must make if they 
are to meet the Soviet challenge. For American con- 
servatives are all too apt to assume that anyone— 
either at home or abroad—who spends a great deal 
of time shouting about the Red Menace is sure to be 
on their side. And on the other hand, anyone at home 
or abroad who does not go down the line for “free 
enterprise” seems to many conservatives “socialistic” 
and practically the same thing as a Communist. 

But the sad fact is that “free enterprise” is as dead 
in Europe today, and throughout the world except 
in the United States, as the Holy Roman Empire. 
Talk to a European, amid the devastation of the 
European economy, about free enterprise, and he will 
stare at you blankly and uncomprehendingly. In the 
contest with the Soviet Union, this country and the 
nations of the West of which it is the leader have 
one enormous advantage: namely, that the Russians 
are attempting to export their political system without 
essential change, when in fact it is highly inappro- 
priate to the economy and cultural pattern of almost 
any other nation. But this advantage will be thrown 
away if the American conservatives also attempt to 
export the American political and economic system 
without essential change. The doctrines of Messrs. 
Lenin and Stalin are sheer nonsense when applied 
to most nations outside the Soviet grip. But so, un- 
happily, are the doctrines of Senator Bricker and 
even the more moderate Senator Taft. It is not too 
much to say that the whole future of the world is 
bound up in whether or not the American conserva- 
tives are willing to recognize this truth. 


* * * 
Tue plain fact is that the choice outside the United 
States is no longer one between Socialism on the one 


hand and capitalism on the othez. [+ is rather the 
choice between a Socialism in which the fundamental 
personal freedoms of man are protected, and Com- 
munism, which is the negation of all freedom. Ini 
Great Britain, China, France, Austria, Italy, indeed 
throughout the world, the. United States, whether 
under conservative or other leadership, must in its 
own interest support regimes of the non-Communist 
left. Otherwise we shall find ourselves burdened with 
more governments like those in Spain and Greece. 
And the simple fact is that such regimes are a poor 
investment. They cannot last. That is the fact which 
American conservatives must face. If they fail ta 
face it, if they complain angrily about “socialistic” 
regimes, if they sneer at the necessary measures of 
world rehabilitation, which this country alone is in 
a position to understand, as mere “globaloney,” then 
nothing is more certain than Soviet victory in this 
contest over two ways of life, 


te * * 


F INALLY, if the Soviet anticipations of an American 
depression are fulfilled, the Soviets will also win, 
If the rich giant of the West again, in the next few, 





President Truman 
Faces great and last chance 


years, presents the sorry spectacle of mass unemploys 
ment and mass misery, there will be two results, 
First, the economies of our Western allics will be 
dragged down into chaos with ours. Second, the 
American ideals of democracy and personal liberty, 
will become meaningless, not only in the eyes of the 
people of other nations, but in our own eyes. The 
conservatives must realize the absolute necessity of 
taking those measures, however costly and however, 
apparently inimical to immediate business interests, 
which will prevent the recurrence of another 1929. 

These enormous issues, with which we have been 
confronted by the new expansionist policy of the 
Soviet Union, constitute both a challenge and a test. 
As there are many able men of good will on the 
American left, so there are also on the American 
right. There is thus no good reason why the challenge 
cannot be met, and the test surmounted, by American 
conservatism. Yet there are too many conservatives, 
both in business and politics, who still happily mouth 
the sort of nonsense which led to disaster in the early 
thirties. There are too many conservatives who cannot 
bring themselves to believe that the world outside 
the United States in fact exists, and who believe all 
too readily that it is really possible to return to our 
provincial and ungoverned past. If it is to such men 
that the responsibility of American government is 
viven, then it is certain that the challenge will not 
be met. 

It is- possible to judge the price of failure by the 
disaster which overtook the conservative interests in 
this country after 1929. The conservatives paid the 
price of their failures in domestic policy then by 
sixteen years of political impotence. If they fail 
again, not only at home but also abroad, it will not 
only be the end of American conservatism. It will be 
the end of the whole Western way of life. 

















Joseph and Stewart Alsop are the authors of a regular, 
provocative column on world personalities and events 
in the New York Herald Tribune. Joseph served during 
the war as an aide to General Chennault and was a 
prisoner of the Japanese in Hong Kong. Stewart, the 
younger partner in the team, fought as a rifleman in 
the British Army after being rejected by all branches 
of our Army and Navy. In Italy, he was the com- 
mander of a machine-gun platoon. He earned his com- 
mission’ in the OSS and was parachuted to join the 
Maquis in France. This article first appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly and is reprinted here with the permis- 
sion of the authors. 
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of the United States offer to work- 

ers the kind of educational proe 
grams they want and need? This ques- 
tion is being asked with increasing free 
quency in a number of states. If the 
variety of programs being offered in 
colleges and universities on which the 
workers’ education label has been pinned 
may serve as a criterion, certainly there 
is a growing interest in the educational 
needs of workers, : 

A study of Caroline Ware, recently 
issued under’ American Labor Educa- 
tion Service auspices, points to some 
50 universities and colleges which offer 
services in the field of workers’ educa- 
tion. These services differ widely. In 
some instances, they are limited to two 


Or; the colleges and universities 


or three courses at the undergraduate ; 


level. These may be in a labor history, 
labor legislation, social security, or cure 
rent economic problems, offered either on 
the campus, or as extension service 
courses. In other colleges, a division of 
industrial relations has been set up at 
the graduate or undergraduate level, 
which provides advanced training for 
students. Some of these students hope 
to become personnel directors for man- 
agement, while others look forward to 
assuming executive positions in unions. 

The trade unionist who is interested in 
a growing and broadening of interest in 
all matters affecting labor and its place 
in our society, is gratified at this in- 
creased recognition of labor’s need for 
trained leadership. A moment’s consider- 
ation, however, should show him that the 
universities are at long last assuming 
some of the responsibility for labor 
leadership training that they have com- 
monly recognized and assumed for years 
in the training of students for business 
and professional and agricultural call- 
ings. Universities can and should expand 
their long-overdue offerings in the field 
of graduate and undergraduate training 
for labor leadership. 

With close to 15,000,000 organized 
workers, universities now have a res- 
ponsibility to the labor movement, how- 
ever, extending beyond service to a 
few leaders. They offer field service and 
in-training programs that make no 
apology for contribrting to the voca- 
tional, economic and social advancement 
of the farm, professional and business 
interests they serve. It is only reasona- 
ble and proper that labor should expect 
and receive the type of service that it 


* * a 
How Colleges Can Serve 


Turre are many union members who 
insist that the labor movement can place 
no reliance on capitalist-controlled insti- 
tutions, They point out the tremendous 
deficiencies that exist in the curricula of 
the public elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges, and conclude that 
the sudden interest of certain colleges 
and universities in workers’ education 
stems from ulterior motives, They argue 
that labor must develop its own educa- 
tional program, depending on ‘its own 
resources. 

Such a conclusion would be decidedly 
premature. While it is true that some 
institutions show little evidence of a 
sincere effort to discover just what 
unions and union members want in the 
way of educational services, the great 
majority of the schools and colleges, 
anxious to serve in this field, show an 
earnest desire to consult and work with 
representatives of workers’ organiza- 
tions in framing a practical program. In 
several states, advisory committees, on 
which labor appointed members function, 
have a voice in determining the nature 
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and extent of the workers’ education 
program carried on under the college or 
university auspices. It is important that 
these labor people not only serve on 
these committees, but that they make it 
their concern to know the manner in 
which public institutions can best meet 
the educational needs of their members, 
Development of any type of program 
without the fullest consultation with the 
groups to be served should be avoided. 
What shall the university-sponsored 
workers’ education program include? No 
specific answer to fit all situations ap- 
pears to be possible at this time. A satis- 
factory general answer might be that 
a university program should include all 
types of services that will aid the worker 


_in becoming a more effective citizen and 


member of his group. As long as we have 
trade union organizations with traditions 
extending back for periods of 80 to 100 
years side by side with recently organ- 
ized unions, it is clear that needs for 
educational service will vary. Recogniz- 
ing this, it must be apparent that a real- 
istic program of workers’ education 
should be concerned with problems rang- 
ing from how a union meeting should be 
run and the detailed problems of union 
organization and administration, all the 
way to intensive consideration of social, 
political, and economic philosophies and 
their relation to our society. 

While it is true that unions may wish 
to assume the responsibility for what 
may be termed the basic or bread-and- 
butter aspects of the union educational 
program, there should be no reason why 
workers’ educational departments within 
colleges should not be of great assistance 
to them in carrying on the much-needed 
program of rank-and-file trade union 
education. More serious criticism may 
be anticipated of the proposal to delve 
more deeply into social, political and 
economic issues that have faced people 
throughout the ages and continue to face 
us today. This point merits some discus- 
sion since many people continue to labor 
under the delusion that anyone or any 
organization interested in workers’ edu- 
cation must of necessity be promoting a 
particular economic gospel. These suspi- 
cions of the motives of those interested 
in workers’ education are particularly 
characteristic of people committed to 
authoritarian points of view. Some of 
these people are on the extreme “right,” 
others on the extreme “left,” and whether 
on the right or left, they are to be found 
in the labor movement itself, as well 
as in other groups. These people are 
committed to a particular end, and have 
scant sympathy or understanding of any 
program not dominated by their phi- 
losophy. . 








For too long the overall problem of 
workers’ and adult education has been 
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shabbily treated. While the decisions 
of state and mandated power in a 
democracy are left ultimately to the 
citizenry, formalized education is re- 
served for the young in years. Be- 





EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 





No workers’ education program worthy 
of the name can assume the responsi- 
bility for promoting a particular kind 
of economic society. It cannot promote 
the thesis that the free enterprise system 
is the best of all possible systems; by the 
same token, it cannot plug for a par- 
ticular kind of planned economy. Some 
leaders in education, labor, industry, and 
the church, would have us do the former. 
In order to fully satisfy our brothers 
to the left, it would be rather difficult, if 
not well nigh impossible, to accomodate 
a workers’ education program to the 
delicate shifts in program and procedure 
that might be suggested by latter day 
disciples of the several Marxist groups. 

A realistic workers education service, 
therefore, must dedicate itself to giving 
the type of practical service that will 
promote the ‘social, civic, cultural, and 
economic interests of the workers. In 
giving this service, it must be fair and 
objective. A workers’ education program 
has a responsibility for placing all possi- 
ble alternatives before its patrons. It 
has no reason for assuming that the 
private enterprise system is the best 
possible system beyond such reason as 
the facts and evidence may warrant. Nor 
should the defenders of private enter- 
prise object if an equally honest ap- 
praisal of other systems leads to the 
conclusion that we would have much to 
gain through adoption of what one or 
all of them have to teach us, either in 
whole or in minute part. A real workers’ 
education program must be concerned 
with developing the “how” of an ever- 
widening extension of social, economic, 
and political well-being. 

It is obvious that the development of 
such a program for workers within our 


colleges and universities constitutes a, 


tremendous challenge. It demands vision, 
imagination, and faith in democracy. 








cause of the crucial events of recent 
past years, and beeause of the urgent 
need for more adequate adult educa- 
tional programs, as well as informed 
discussion as to what constitutes ade- 
quate facilities and curricula, The 
New Leader has scheduled an impor- 
tant series of articles by leading edu- 
cators, educational philosophers and 
psychologists, and others. The first 
article ig this series was by Professor 
Horace Kallen who discussed “To- 
morrow’s Issues in Education.” In 
this article, “Organized Labor and the 
Colleges,” Professor Arthur A. Elder, 
Director of the Worker’s Education 
Service of the University of Michigan 
who has just been appointed to the 
additional position of Director of the 
Labor Education Service of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, examines a 
portion of existing programs. Other 
articles in the series will appear soon. 
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School people who have these qualities 
should be drawn into service wherever 
possible. Professional people, too, may 
make.a contribution to such a program, 
And the background and experience of 
old time union members, as well as 
present-day union officers, are helpful in 
carrying on any workers’ education pro- 
gram. Personnel and material resources 
of Federal and State departments should 
be drawn upon in building the service 
for workers. This means that the work- 
ers’ education department of a university 
requires a flexible employment policy 
designed to draw in whoever can best 
perform a particular service. Other 
factors being equal, union representa- 
tives urge that preference in selection of 
personnel be given to teachers with union 
affiliation and ba@kground, 


e * * 
Beginnings Made 


Gwen the personnel, colleges and uni- 
versities must be prepared to take the 
service into union hails and meeting 
places. The service itself must at the 
outset adapt to the needs of the par- 
ticular group. Workshops, forums, con- 
ferences, discussion groups, movies, or 
classes may be the means. Informal dis- 
cussion of current and immediate pro- 
blems almost inevitably lead to the con- 
sideration of broader and long-term 
interests. Workshops may lead to the 
publication of a labor paper, organiza- 
tion of a poster service, or the develop- 
ment of a speaker’s bureau. A local union 
discussion group may provide the im- 
petus for a community forum. Local 
union educational programs may develop 
into community or area conferences. 
Consideration of the union program leads 
to discussion of group relationships. 
Community, state, national, and inter- 
national problems can become live issues 
to workers. Promotion of formal classes 
is not necessary, unless there is a de- 
mand for them. 

Beginnings are being made by our 
colleges and universities. It is true that 
these beginnings came much later than 
those which resulted in the establishment 
of the Workers Education Association in 
Britain. Yet the tardiness of our uni- 
versities in offering to develop similar 
services in this country is probably the 
result of the slower development of our 
labor movement, Certain universities— 
all too few of them it may be granted— 
are now offering educational services 
to workers. As citizens we support these 
universities and as workers and union 
members we should expect services from 
them comparable to those offered to other 
groups in society. And then, if we make 
our little contribution, whatever it may 
be, in assisting waions and universities 
to develop worker ° education programs, 
we may be able {o better appraise five, 
ten or fifteen years hence the contribu- 
tion that colleges and universities can 
make in developing workers’ education. 
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“THE GOUZENKO STORY” 


Based on Official 
Secret Documents 


RHAPS the most startling single aspect of the 
Postic Fifth Column network is the uncanny suc- 
cess with which the Soviet agents were able. to 
find Canadians who were willing to betray their country 
and to supply to agents of a foreign power secret in- 
formation to which they had access in the course of 
their work, despite oaths of allegiance, of office, and 
of secrecy which they had taken. 

Many of the Canadian public servants implicated in 
this espionage network were persons with an unusually 
high degree of education, and many were well regarded 
by those who worked with them in agencies and depart- 
ments of the public service, as persons of marked ability 
and intelligence. 

E.G. 

Raymond Boyer, Ph.D., a member of the staff of 
McGill University and a valued senior worker with 
the National Research Council, is a highly respected 
scientist with an international reputation in chemistry. 
He is a man of very substantial independent means. 

Eric Adams, a graduate of McGill University in 
engineering who obtained the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration with high distinction from Harvard 
University in 1931, occupied an important position in 
the Industrial Development Bank, and had previously 
held responsible positions with the Wartime Require- 
ments Board, the Foreign Exchange Control Board, and 
The Bank of Canada in Ottawa, where his ability was 
highly regarded. 

Israel Halpern was a Professor of Mathematics at 

major in 
important 


Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, and a 
the Directorate of Artillery 
phases of research. 
Durynford Smith and Edward Wilfred Mazerall were 
graduates of McGill and the University of New Bruns- 
wick, respectively, and their ability was highly regarded 


engaged on 


by their superiors in the National Research Council of 
Canada. 

David Gordon Lunan, loaned by the army to the War- 
time Information Board and later to the Canadian In- 
formation Editor of the periodical 
“Canadian Affairs” and a responsible official of the 


Services, was 


“Information to Armed Forces” section of the Canadian 
Information Services. 

David Shugar, who held a Ph.D. degree in Physics 
from McGill University, had been employed by Research 
Enterprises Ltd., Toronto, a Crown Company engaged 


onl other en’ mi’ la ¢ 


in producin’ ~ “pment, and 
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was later an officer in the Canadian Navy in the Dire- 
torate of Electrical Supply. 

J. S. Benning held responsible administrative posi- 
tions in the Department of Munitions and Supply and 
subsequently in the Department of Reconstruction. 

Harold Gerson held responsible administrative posi- 
tions in: Allied War Supplies, Ltd., in the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, and the War Assets Cor- 
poration. 

F. W. Poland was an officer in the Directorate of 
Intelligence of the R.C.A.F. and later Executive Secre- 
tary: of the Interdepartmental Committee on Psycholog- 
ical) Warfare. 

Kathleen Mary Willsher was a graduate of the Lon- 
don Schoo! of Economics, of Londen, England, who for 
many years had held a position of confidence in the 











clusion stated: 


and in Russia.” 


Column. 





The Fourth in a Series: Edited by Melvin J. Lasky ———— 


THE Jessons and implications of the Canadian story are not being lost in America. 
Every day there is more and morg evidence that both Washington and the nation have 
awakened to Igor Gouzenko’s warning. Only a few days ago Mr. David M. Lilienthal, 
the newly-appointed chairman of the U.S. Atom-Energy Commission, confessed—“I 
have read the Canadian Spy Report, and I want to tell you that sleeping these nights 
has not been very easy for me... .” 
a shert series of two articles digesting and summing up the highlights of the Royal 
Commission’s investigations into the Stalinist Fifth Column. 

The likelihood is strong that there will soon be an equivalent American committee 
organized to uncover the secret networks operating in this country. We trust it will be 
siaffed by men, who as The New Leader editorial pointed out last issue, are both polit- 
ically intelligent and devoted to our traditional safeguards for civil liberties. 

There is no issue or problem before the American people which is so urgent as this. The Ottawa con- 


“There exists in Canada a Fifth Column organized and directed by Russian agents in Canada 


No serious person doubts that there exists in the United States an even greater and more strategic Fifth 





Last week the Saturday Evening Post concluded 











Office of the High Commissioner of the United Kingdom 
at Ottawa. 

Matt Nightingale was a Squadron Leader in the 
R.C.A.F.* He had attended Military School in Mobile, 
Alabama, and was a graduate of McGill University, 
Montreal. 

Agatha Chapman is a graduate of the University of 
British Columbia, whose M.A. degree she also holds, 
and was employed in the Research Division of the Bank 
of Canada. 

a * * 


Tu ERE is no evidence that monetary incentive played 
an important part in the o:iginal motivation of those 
persons whose ideology was sympathetic to the Com- 
munist cause, who agreed to act as espionage agents. 

The motivation which led persons such as these to 
take part in an espionage conspiracy directed against 
Canada by agents of a foreign power is significant and 
seems to us to be of great importance. 

On ‘the contrary the evidence is overwhelming 
both from the documents and from the testimony 
of several such agents themselves—e.g. Lunan, 
Mazerall, Willsher, Boyer, Gerson—that their orig- 
inal motivation was a product of their political 
ideology and of the psychological conditioning 
received in the study-groups. 

However, money was in due course paid out by 
the members of the Soviet Embassy who directed 
the espionage network to Canadian agents, and it 
did play a part in the development of the con- 
spiracy. 

On August 29th, 1945, a telegram was sent by 
Zabotin, under his cover name of Grant to Moscow, 
reading as follows: 

270 

To the Director, to No. 12293. 

1. The ambassador has agreed to heip us by giving 
us an amount of money from the embassy and he pro- 
posed that the money be sent back in sma}l sums to 
his address at the Embassy and to the address of the 
Commercial Counsellor. Small amounts might also be 
added to the entertainment expenses. If the oppor- 
tunity arises, a part of the amount may be sent by diplo- 
matic mail. ' 

2. As it is known to you, in the last two months we 
had to make heavy expenditure and therefore there will 
be nothing left in the cash box by August 1. For the 
diplomatic mail alone (July, August) it is necessary 
to pay $2,500.00. I therefore beg you to send urgently 
operationa! sums of money. 

29.8.45. Grant. 

Such evidence as we have been able to obtain sug- 
gests that money payments were gradually broached 
to Canadian espionage agents. In other words a finan- 
cial incentive was only gradually introduced for such 
agents to supplement and perhaps eventually supplant 
the original motivation supplied by the psychological 
development courses provided in Communist “cells.” 

Care was taken by the espionage recruiting agent not 
to mention the possibility of monetary rewards at the 
time when the first assignment or request was put to 
the selected recruit, e.g. money was not mentioned at 
first to Lunan by either Fred Rose or in the first letter 
of instructions given him by Jan-(Lt. Col. Rogov); nor 
by Lunan at this stage to Mazerall, Halperin or Durn- 
ford Smith. Nor, according to their evidence before us, 
was money mentioned at this stage fo Miss Willsher 
by Fred Rosé or Eric Adams, or by Sokolov to Miss 
Woikin. 


It appears that the senior members of the network 
felt, probably rightly, that mention of money at this 
stage would act as a deterrent rather than as an induce- 
ment to secret Communists facing consciously for the 
first time the critical issue of invitation or initiation 
into what was obviously an illegal conspiracy directed 
against Canada. Better results were presumably ex- 
pected at this stage when the potential new agent 
should regard the matter solely as an ideological assign- 
ment. 

This tactful technique clearly produced results whicn 
would not otherw'se have been obtained, e.g. Mazerall, 
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when asked whether Lunan had ever offered him money, 
stated: 

A. I am positive, knowing myself, that the slightest 
suggestion of it would have discouraged it as far 
as I was concerned entirely. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that if you had been 
offered money you would not be here? 

A. 1 would not have accepted money. If it had been 
offered to me I wonld have said no, at the mo- 
ment, and I know I would have told him to get 
out of the car, and I would have driven away. 

However, it has clearly been the established practice 
for the Russians directing the network in Canada to 
press relatively small sums of money, ranging from 
twenty-five to perhaps two hundred dollars, upon Cana- 
ian Communists once they had well begun their career 
as espionage agents for the Soviet Union. Sometimes 
they began with a mere offer of “expenses,” e.g. an 
entry in Col. Rogov’s dossier on Lunan, recording a list 
of relatively early matters to discuss with Lunan under 
the heading “Organizational Assignments for ‘Re- 
search’ Group,” reads in part, in translation: 

4. In view of the fact, that Bagley, Badedu live far 
from the city, we will be giving them money for taxis, 
whenever this will be necessary for them. Warn them 
that they must not come up in the taxi to the place 
where they have to meet you. 

Captain Lunan stated in evidence before us when 
asked about this entry: 

A. Jan was always bringing up the question’of ex- 
penses and he did mention this question of taxi 
rides, but it was from our point of view a ‘pre- 
posterous suggestion and I simply ignored. it. 


Q. When you say “from our point of view” whose 
point of view do you refer to? 

A. Mine and Smith’s and Mazerall’s. . . . 

Q. What was their motive to do what they did? 

A. Their motives would be idealistic or political. 

Q. What do you mean by political? 

A. That they felt they were serving a valid political 


motive in doing this... . 
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. Party sympathy? 

Yes, that would be fair. 

. When we say “party” there is only one Party that 
is meant, the Communist Party? 

. That is correct. 

*” oe * 
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One purpose of the directors of the network in insist- 
ing em paying money, even relatively small sums, to’ 
recruits, would be to further the moral corruption of the 
‘Canadians caught “in the net” and thus to assist in 
their further “development.” 

Geuzenko testified that it was the general rule to pay 
agents, and to obtain a receipt signed by the agent: 

“They must have a receipt from the agent, and they 
must send a receipt to Moscow for the money. The 
agent always gives a receipt. Only a new agent never 
‘gives a receipt because they do not want to scare him 
in the first time.” 

Such receipts could, if necessary, presumably be 
used for blackmail purposes if the agent’s enthusiasm 
for the cause should later wane. In the meantime, they 
facilitated orderly bookkeeping which Col. Zabotin’s 
chiefs took very seriously. 

That Durnford Smith was at first reluctant to accept 
payment from the Russians for the espionage activity 
on their behalf is shown by one of Lunan’s typed reports 
which he delivered periodically to Lt. Col. Rogov. The 
passage in his report dated April 18, 1945, reads: 

Badeau was very disturbed when I brought up the 
subject of payment. I think he felt that it brought the 
subject of his work into a different (and more conspir- 
atorial) focus. He was to think it over and let me 
know, but we have had no opportunity to meet since 
J] was in Montreal in the interim... . 

However, any doubt that Zabotin, Rogov and their 
Russian colleagues may ,have had regarding the finan- 
cial as well as the previously established psychological 
corruptibility of Durnford Smith seems to have been 
dispelled later. An entry in the dossier kept in Russian 
at the Soviet Military Attaché’s Office on Durnford 
Smith, in the records headed—‘“Course of Meetings,” 
reports that at the first direct meeting between Smith 
and Rogov, arranged by Lunan on 5th of July, 1945, 
Rogov gave money to Smith. This entry reads as 
follows: 

5.7.45. 

The acquaintance meeting’ took place through Back. 
’ Makes a good impression. At the meeting behaved very 
‘cautiously, somewhat cowardly. Brought materia) for 
photographing on radio locators. Is desirous to work 
for us and promised to do everything possible. 

Lives in Hull in a separate suburb. Requested to do 
photographic work by himself and contact with Bagley. 
See details in telegram of 6.7.45. 

Handed out 100 dollars; he took the money readily. 

In the course of time he may become the head of a 


group. 





DAVID LILIENTHAL 
Against Communists and Witchhunt 

No regular meeting fixed, contact will be maintained 
threugh Back. 

Special assignment set forth (see annex). 

The dossier prepared on Smith was also laid before us 
by Gouzenko. The “Registration Card,” under the mime- 
ographed heading “Financial Conditions,” has the typed 
Russian entry: 

Weak. receives about 300 dollars a month. ~ Needs 
periodic assistance. 

The dossier kept in Col. Zabotin’s secret files on Sam 
Carr, the National Organizer of the ‘“Labor-Progres- 
sive Party,” has the same mimeographed form already 
referred to, headed “Registration Card.” After the 
mimeographed heading .“6. Financial Conditions” there 
is a typed entry reading: 

6: Financia] Conditions financially secure, but takes 
money. It is necessary occasionally to help. 
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This dossier shows the payment to him of at least $850 
during a period in 1945, as well as a payment of $3,000 
to be used in bribing an official of the Passport Office 
of the Canadian Department of External Affairs (see 
Section V). Carr had asked $5,000 for this latter pur- 
pose, but The Director in Moscow had replied that this 
was “a fantastic sum” and offered $3,000 maximum. The 
false Canadian passport, wanted for a Soviet agent sent 
from Moscow and living in California, was in fact is- 
sued; so it is clear that Carr duly fulfilled his part of 
this bargain. 

The documents also show that $100 was paid at this 
time to Dr. Henry Harris, an optometrist in Toronto, 
who took disguised telephone calls from Lamont (Moti- 
nov) and Brent (Rogov), arranged surreptitious meet- 
ings on street corners and in his home between them and 
Carr, and otherwise acted as a go-between for the Rus- 
sian leaders of this espionage ring and the National 
Organizer of the Labor-Propressive Party (Communist 
Party of Canada). 

Similarly one of the Russian documents relating to 
Fred Rose, M.P., a member of the National Executive 
of the Labor-Progressive (Communist Party), includes 
a direction about handing him six hundred dollars. 

The documents also show that The Director in Mos- 
cow and Col. Zabotin’s organization were prepared to 
consider spending relatively large sums of money as an 
inducement to co-operation in espionage or other illegal 
activities, where the prospective agents were not mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, and where the other 
motivation did not exist. ... 

Similarly, notes in Russian, typed and signed Lamont 
(Motinov) with “Il confirm—Grant” added in the hand- 
writing of Zabotin, and dated 5.11.44, deal with plans 
whereby it was hoped to induce Jack and Dick, two 
Colonels in the Headquarters of the Canadian Army, 
who were not in any sense Communist sympathizers, to 
work as espionage agents, These notes, dealing mainly 
with possible psychological methods of approach, con- 
tain, inea long list of information to be directly obtained 
about them, the following: 
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Mountains. 
2. David Lilienthal, whose appoint- 
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3. Lilienthal’s criticism of the Smythe Report recalled the com- 
ment of Leo Szilard, leading nuclear physicist: “One half of the’ 
panos sg ‘seeret was given away when we used the bomb, and * 
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(d) Financial conditions, inclinations toward estab- 
lishing material security for his family (intentions to 
engage in business, to own a car, a home of his own and 
what hinders the fulfilment of this plan). 
and also the following: 

4. Program for future (ideological or financia] re- 
quires to be determined). 

Another purpose for which Col. Zabotin was prepared 
at least to consider spending considerable sums of 
money was to assist in placing Canadians, already work- 
ing with proved capacity as espionage agents, -in posi- 
tions where they could be most-useful to the espionage 
network. 

On August 25, 1945, Zabotin wired Moscow about a 
proposal put to him by Gerson, whereby the latter 
should open an office in Ottawa as consulting geological 
engineer. It was proposed that Zabotin should provide 
$7,000 a year for the first two years or so for this 
office. Whether The Direétory in Moscow would have 
agreed to this proposal of Zabtin’s is not known, as 
Gouzenko left the Embassy a few days after this tele- 
gram was sent. ‘ 

Another illustration of the*fact that Col. Zabotin and 
The Director were prepared to spend relatively large 
sums of money for agents, when this was considered 
necessary, is proyided by several documents. These 
deal with relations between Col. Zabotin’s organization 
and Pavlov’s organization (N.K.V.D.) on the one hand, 
and a Germina Rabinowitch, upon whom we are report- 
ing, on the other. The documents record, inter alia, a 
transfer of $10,000 through Zabotin to this person, and 
the transmission by her of this sum through New York 
to the network in Europe in which she was interested: 

Thus it is apparent that despite the relatively cheap 
method of inducing most new recruits to join the espio- 
nage network through non-monetary motivation courses 
provided by Communist study groups, nevertheless 
fairly substantial sums of money were in fact being 
paid out. by Zabotin, particularly to senior agents. 


[NEXT WEEK: THE IDEOLOGICAL SPY.} 
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By Eric Bentley 














YGMALION is the story, in five acts, of Henry Higgins’ attempt to make a 
P duchess out of a flower girl. Act I is a sort of prologue in which the two main 

characters encounter each other. The action really starts in Act II when Higgins 
decides to make the experiment. In Act III the experiment reaches its first stage when 
Eliza appears in upper-class company behaving like an imperfectly functioning mechan- 
ical doll. Readers of Bergson will understand why this scene gets more laughs than 
all the others put together with the result that to the groundlings the rest of the play 
seems a prolonged anti-climax. Has Shaw blundered? What looks like the climax has 
been left out: it is between Acts III and IV that Eliza is finally passed off as a noble- 
woman at an ambassador’s reception. Would not Sarcey have called this the scéne & 


faire? When the curtain goes up on 
Act IV all is over. Eliza has triumphed. 
Higgins is satisfied, bored, and wonder- 
ing what to do next. E finita la come 
media. But there are two more acts! 

“The play is now virtually over but 
the characters will discuss it at length 
for two acts more.” Such is the curtain 
line of Act I in a later Shaw play. It is 
one of Shaw’s jokes which appear to be 
against himself but are really against 
the vulgar opinion of himself. The two 
acts that follow (in Too True To Be 
Good) are not a discussion of what hap- 
pens in Act I. Nor are the last two acts 
of Pygmalion as purely disquisitory as 
at first they seem. 

Yes, the big event occurs between Acts, 
and the last two Acts are a “discussion” 
of the consequences. But the discussion 
is highly personal and dramatic. It is 
not so much that the consequences are 
discussed as that the consequences are 
worked out and determined by a conflict 
that is expressed in verbal sword-play. 
There is no pretense of objectivity. Each 
character speaks for himself, and speaks, 
not as a contributor to a debate, but as 
one whose life is at stake. Eliza is talk- 
ing to free herself. Higgins is talking 
to keep his domination over her. The 
conclusion of conversations of this kind 
is’ not the statement of = principle (as 
in Plato’s symposia or even Shaw’s 
Getting Married) but the making of a 
decision. Ibsen’s Nora slams the door, 
his Eliza decides to stay at home. What 
happens to Eliza? What can happen, now 
that the flower girl is a duchess, the 
statue a flesh-and-blood Galatea? 


* * * 


Ix the original romance,so lyrically re- 
vived by Shaw’s friend William Morris, 
Pygmalion marries Galatea. Might not 
something of the kind be possible for 
Shaw, since Pygmalion is a life-giver, a 
symbol of vitality (the great Shavian 
virtue), since in Eliza the crime of pov- 
erty (the great Shavian sin) has been 
overcome, the sin of ignorance cancelled? 
Or might not Higgins and Eliza be the 
Artist Man and Mother Woman men- 
tioned in Man and Superman? They 
might—if Shaw went to work so ab- 
stractly, so allegorically, -o idealistically. 
Actually Pygmalion: a Romance stands 
related to Romance precisely as The 
Devil's Disciple to Melodrama or Can- 
dida to Domestic Drama. It is a serious 
parody, a translation i:to the language 
of what Shaw calls “natural history”. 
The primary inversion (for Shaw’s 
plays consist of inversions and double in- 
versions) is that of Pygmalion’s char- 
acter. The Pygmalion of Romance turns 
a statue into a human being. The Pyg- 
malion of “natural history” tries to turn 
a human being into a statue, tries to 
make of Eliza Doolittle a mechanical 
doll in the role of a duchess. Or rather 
he tries to make from one kind of doll— 





« BERNARD SHAW 


a flower girl who cannot afford the lux- 
ury of being human—another kind of 
doll—a duchess to whom manners are 
an adequate substitute for morals. One 
should recall that there is a character 
actually named Pygmalion in Back to 
Methuselah. He is a sort of Franken- 
ste’+ or Pavlov. He thinks that you can 
put together a man by assembling me- 
chanical parts. Henry Higgins also 
thinks he has made a person when he 
has “assembled” a duchess. But the mon- 
ster turns against Frankenstein. For- 
ces have been brought into play of which 
the man-maker knows nothing. And 
Shaw’s Pygmalion has helped into being 
a creature even more mysterious than a 
monster: namely, a human being. 

If the first stage of Higgins’ experi- 
ment was reached when Eliza made her 
faux pas before Mrs. Higgins’ friends, 
and the second when she appeared in 
triumph at the ball, Shaw, who does not 
believe in endings, sees her through two 
more stages in the final acts of his play, 
leaving her still very much in flux at 
the end. Stage 3 is the rebellion. Eliza’s 
feelings are wounded because Higgins, 
after the reception, does not treat her 
kindly, but talks of her as a guinea pig. 
Eliza has acquired feelings! While some 
have felt that the play should end with 
the reception, others have felt that it 
coyld end with the suggestion that Eliza 
has begun to rebel. 

It seems, indeed, that the first inter- 
preter of the role of Eliza thought this. 
In her memoirs Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
wrote: 

The last act of the play did not travel 
across the footlights with as clear dra- 





‘ 
“ERIC BENTLEY is the well-known drama and literary critic. His recent book, 
The Playwright as Thinker, provoked a great deal of interest. At present, Bentley 
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matie sequence as the preceding acts— 
owing entirely to the fault of the author, 
The sympathetic analyst of the play 
will, however, agree with Shaw himself 
who, Mrs. Campbell says, “declared I 
might be able to play a tune with one 
finger, but a full orchestral score was 
Greek to me.” The fifth Act of Pyg- 
, malion is far from supérfluous, It is 
climactic. The arousing of Eliza’s re- 
sentment in the fourth Act was the birth 
of a soul. But to be born is not enough. 
One.must also grow up. Growing up is 
the fourth and last stage of Eliza’s 
evolution. This consummation is reached 
in the final “discussion” with Higgins~ 
a piece of dialogue that is superb comedy 
not only because of its wit and content 
but also because we have a dramatic 
situation, perhaps the most dramatic of 
all dramatic situations: two completely 
articulate characters engaged in a bat- 
tle of words on which both their fates 
depend. It is a Strindbergian battle of 
wills, But not of sex. Higgins will never 
marry. He simply wants to remain in 
the relation of God the Creator as far 
as Eliza is concerned. Eliza will marry. 
But she won’t marry Higgins. 


* * * 


Tue play ends with Higgins’ knowing- 
ly declaring that Eliza is about to do his 
shopping for him despite her protesta- 
tions to the contrary: a statement which 
Mr. Krutch recently took to mean that 
the pair are a Benedict and Beatrice 
who will marry in the end. One need 
not quote Shaw’s own sequel (in the 
Afterword) to prove the contrary. The 
whole point of the great culminating 
scene is that Eliza has now become not 
only a person but an independent person, 
The climax is sharp: 

LIZA. If I can’t have kindness, II] 
have independence. 

HIGGINS. Independence? That’s mid- 
dle class blasphemy. We are all depen- 
dent on one another, every soul of us on 
earth. 

LIZA (rising determinedly) I’ll let 
you see whether I’m dependent on you. 
If you can preach, [I can teach. I'll go 
and be a teacher, 

HIGGINS. What’ll you teach, in heav- 
en’s name? 

LIZA. What you taught me. I'll 
teach phonetics. 

HIGGINS. Ha! ha! ha! 

LIZA. I'll offer myself as an- assistant 
to Professor Nepean. 

HIGGINS. (rising in fury) What! 
That impostor! That humbug! That 
toadying ignoramus! Teach him my 
methods! My discoveries! You take one 
step in his direction and I’ll wring your 
neck. (He lays hands on her.) Do you 
hear? 

LIZA. (defiantly non-resistant) Wring 
away. What do I care? I knew you'd 
strike me some day (He lets her go, 
stamping with rage. . .) 

With this cry of victory (it rings in my 
ears in the intonation of Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence who succeeded where Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell seems to have failed) 
Eliza wins her freedom. Higgins had 
said: “I can do without anybody. I have 
my own soul.” And now Eliza can say: 
“Now... I’m not afraid of you and can 
do without you.” After this it does not 
matter whether Eliza does the shopping 
or not. The situdtion is clear. Eliza’s 
fate is settled as far as Higgins is con- 
cerned. The story of the experiment is 
ever. Otherwise her fate is as unsettled 
as yours or mine. This is a true natural- 





‘ 


Shaw's © 
Pygmalion 


istic ending—not an arbitrary break, but 
a conclusion which is also a beginning, © 

Pygmalion is a singularly elegant 
structure. If again we call Act 1 the pro- 
logue, the play falls into two parts of 
two acts apiece. Both parts are Pyp« 
malion myths. In the first a duchess is 
made out of a flower girl. In the second 
a woman is made out of duchess. Since 
these two parts are the main, inner ace 
tion the leaving out of the climax of the 
outer action—the ambassador’s reception 
—will seem particularly discreet, eco- 
nomical, and dramatic. The movie version 
of Pygmalion was not the richer for itg 
inclusion. Including a climax that was 
no climax only blurred the outline of 
the work. Pygmalion is essentially the« 
atrical in construction. It is built in 
chunks, two by two. The fluidity of the 
film is quite wrong for it. The film ig 
nearer to the novel than to this kind of 
drama, In it development can be grads 
ual and fluid. Natasha in War and 
Peace passes imperceptibly from girl« 
hood to womanhood; Eliza in Pygmalion 
proceeds in dramatically marked stages 
—one, two, three, four, Act by Act. Pers 
haps we never realized before the Shaw 
movies how utterly “of the theatre” the 
Shaw plays are. 

« > . 


Proemation follows the pattern of 
earlier Shavian works, not duplicating 
them, but following up another aspect of 
a similar problem. In Caesar and Cleo« 
patra and several other plays the eponys 
mous character is often the representa 
tive of Vitality. He remains constant 
like a catalyst while producing change 
in others, especially in the antagonist 
(e.g. Cleopatra) whom he is educating, 
disillusioning, or converting. Pygmalion 
diverges from the type in that the life- 
giver, for all his credentials, and his title 
of Pygmalion, is suspect. As we have 
seen, he is not really a life-giver at all. 
To be sure, Eliza is even more palpably 
his pupil than Judith Anderson was Dick 
Dudgeon’s or Captain Brassbound Lady 
Cicely’s. But the “education of Eliza” 
in Acts I and III is a caricature of the 
true Shavian process. In the end Eliza 
turns the tables on Higgins, for she 
finally is the vital one, and he is the 
prisoner of his profession. 

Winston Churchill once remarked that 
while Ibsen destroyed the well-made 
play by making his plays much better, 
Shaw destroyed the well-made play by 
not making his plays at all. And it is 
true that in a weak play like The Devil's 
Disciple Shaw has not integrated chars 
acter with character, incident with inci- 
dent. But Mr. Churchill’s jibe does not 
apply to Pygmalion. Consider for in« 
stance the comic dustman, Doolittle, 
whom many people regard as just an- 
other of those Shavian jokes, introduced 
for its own sake or for socialistic satire, 


~ * * 


D ootirrie’s part in the central .ac- 
tion is considerable. You could more 
plausibly call it schematic and artificial 
than loose and arbitrary. Doolittle’s 
story is placed in ironic parallelism with 
his daughter’s. He too is suddenly lifted 
out of slumdom by the caprice of Pyg- 
malion-Higgins. He too has to break 
bread with dukes and duchesses, Unlike 
his daughter, however, he is not reborn. 
He is too far gone for that. He is the 
same rich as he was poor, the same or 
worse; for riches carry awful responsi- 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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. By Bertram D. Wolfe 


one of the world’s foremost soci- 

ologists, died at the age of 53, 
TiIness in recent years had prevented 
him from accepting the proffered chair- 
manship of the European Section of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. He died in 


O* January 9, Dr. Karl Mannheim, 


‘London, far from Hungary, the land of 
‘his birth, and from’ Germany, the land 


jn which he made his major contribu- 
tions as occupant of the chair of 
sociology at the University of Frankfort, 
In exile since 1933, he had become a 
lecturer at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and had begun a massive study 
of Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction, which work he leaves uncom- 
pleted at his death. It was to consist of 
three volumes, the first, bearing the 
above title, appeared early in the war; 
the second, entitled Diagnosis of Our 
Time, was published in 1943; and the 
third and final volume was to be called 
The Essentials of Democratic Planning. 
The first was primarily anatomy, the 
second pathology, and the third was to 
be prescription for our sick society. 
There is no information, at present, 
on the state of the third and final vol- 
ume, but since Mannheim’s sociological 
method has-been well summed up as 
“description for the purposes of prescrip- 





tion,” we can perceive the outlines of 
the proposed cure from the key second 
volume of Diagnosis. Indeed, the con- 
clusion obtrudes itself in such fashion 
as to suggest that he had the prescrip- 
tion in mind all the time, and even 
weighted the description accordingly. 

I know no better way of paying re- 
spect to the memory of a hard-working 
sociologist than to examine his Diagnosis 
of Our Time by reprinting sections of a 
review I wrote of it when it first ap- 
peared, and which, for accidental 
reasons, has never been published. The 
rest of this article, then, consists of 
sections of that review. If there are 
sentences in it which suggest that Dr. 
Mannheim is still alive and that we are 
still awaiting his third and final volume 
of prescription, certainly his work is 
still a living influence and it is not too 
much to hope that he has left the 
manuscript in sufficiently final form 
that it may be issued as a posthumous 
contribution. to the discussion of the 
most important issue facing our epoch. 

7 ° * 

Dr. Mannheim’s Diagnosis of Our 
Time—said the review in question—gains 
in concreteness and relevance from the 
fact that his patient is not really the 
world but England, which he now feels 
to be his home. Having taught sociology 
in Germany until the advent of Hitler, 
Dr. Mannheim brings to his chosen land 
an awareness of difference, a fund of 
experience acquired on the _ troubled 
continent, a respect and affection for the 
solid values he found in England, to the 
salvaging of which he hopes to con- 
tribute. 

At one time a large measure of his 
hopes must have been engaged by revolu- 
tionary socialism. But what has hap- 
pened in Russia no less than Germany 
has led him to conclude that revolution 
necessarily ends in the cul de sac of 
totalitarianism, that social change must 
be sought by compromise, that the central 
issue is no longer communism versus 


fascism but freedom and democracy 
versus dictatorship. 
In this struggle he finds democracy 


at a disadvantage. It has grown old and 
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lacks the dynamism and efficiency of its 


’ more youthful opponents. It is on the 


defensive. It has so long taken a com- 
mon substratum of agreement for grant- 
ed that it does not know how to cope 
with fundamental disagreement. Its 
values are a carryover from an earlier 
small community organization of society; 
conflicting values weaken and cancel 
each other out in the urban, mass produc- 
tion society of today. It has failed to 
concern itself sufficiently with social 
justice and planning or to employ for 
its own ends the new techniques of in- 
doctrination and social control so well 
exploited by its adversaries. It has 
failed to draw into its processes the 
marginal classes: the youth, the unem- 
ployed, the intellectuals. It has not 
noticed that the economic foundation on 
which it thought it rested has been mov- 
ing out from under. It, too, will have to 
get moving or perish. 


* * * 


Democracy then must once more be- 
come militant and dynamic. It must 
regard itself as “essentially a method 
of social change, the institutionalization 
of the belief that adjustment to changing 
reality and the reconciliation of divers 
interests can be brought about by con- 
ciliatory means, with the help of dis- 
cussion, bargaining and integral con- 
sensus.” And it must deliberately de- 
velop such “integral consensus”—decide 
which are the areas in which agreement 
is possible and essential and which the 
areas which must be kept open for dis- 
sent, difference, oppositien and freedom. 
It must abandon the dangerous, retro- 
grade dream of freedom as freedom 
from planning, in favor of freedom 
through planning and careful planning 
for freedom. 

Obviously, we will have to withhold 
judgment on this series of diagnoses and 
generalized prescriptions until we see 
the concrete terms into which they are 
translated in Dr. Mannheim’s forthcom- 
ing Essentials of Democratic Planning. 
But the presen work does enough 
prescribing to raise in our minds the 
following questions: 

1. Who is to determine the areas of 
consensus and the areas of freedom, the 
nature and purposes of education, con- 
trol and indoctrination? Dr. Mannheim 
answers in effect: the intellectual élite— 
sociologists, social workers, scientists, 
theologians, teachers. Who will educate 
the educators and how will they get a 
hearing? Dr. Mannheim’s only contribu- 
tion is a summons to discussion and a 
call to awareness. 


* * * 


2. These lectures, delivered in 1941 
and 1942, assumed that the present war 
would become constantly more “ideo- 
logica!” and that England would become 





increasingly aware of its “destiny to 
lead the revolt of all the suppressed 
peoples.” At present the war seems to 
be turning out differently. What are the 
implications for Dr. Mannheim’s view 
that the war was giving the impetus to 
planning and the community of purpose 
which might be turned to the uses of 
“planning for freedom” in the recon- 
struction period? 

3 In a book so specifically addressed 
to England it is startling to find no 
mention of the Empire, neither the role 
it played in shaping present-day England 
nor the problems it raises. 

4, Dr. Mannheim shares with so many 
of our contemporaries the loss of con- 
fidence in the methods of reason, experi- 
ment, analysis to solve our problems. He 
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would preserve them but supplement 
them with, even make them ancillary to, 
a restoration of religion to the central 
place in life. By religion he means 
specifically Christianity. If the crisis is, 
as it is, worldwide, what has this 
prescription to say to Buddhists, Con- 
fucianists, Mohammedans, in the Empire 
and in the two largest continents? Can 
England assume an equal place in a 
democratic world order if she assumes 
that she has basic truths not vouchsafed 
to these? 
co * < 

5. Dr. Mannheim does not so much as 
consider the possibility that the present 
crisis may arise from the failure of the 
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critical, inquiring human spirit to go 
far enough (to date) in the use of its 
own experimental and rational means 
for the understanding of social problems, 
the directing and releasing of emotions 
and the revaluating and testing of 
accumulated experiences and values. 

In any case, Diagnosis of Our Time 
is first of all a plea for awareness, for 
intensification of consciousness, for 
purposeful discussion, which is all to the 
good. Whether the discussion leads to his 
conclusions or to others, it will have 
been good for the patient to look to his 
health, And Dr. Mannheim was never 
one to object if other doctors were called 
into the consultation. 





Toward a “Duplex” Society - 


Reviewed by PAUL GOODMAN 
THE GRASS ROOTS OF ART. By Herbert Read. New York: Wittenborn & Co. 


92 pages. 


“A people of taste, or a period of taste, is always one in which there exists 
a system of education based on the acquisition of integrated physical skills. There 
you have my main generalization, the substance of all I have to say on this or 


any related subject.” — Page 34. 


HIS new book by the anarchist poet and champion of the free art of children 

} is like his others: earnest and reasonable, dealing with the whole man, and yet 
weak in voice and effect. It is instructive to compare Read with Matthew Arnold; 
they are alike not only in the sweetness and light of their manners and in the emphasis 
of moral rather than intellectual virtue, and in looking to culture both as end and 
means, but also in their methods of exposition: e.g. Read will make an argument turn 
on a sentence of Yeats which serves him as a touchstone for “the best that has been 
thought and said.” Yet Arnold is rarely weak in voice and effect. I think the reason 
is that, however much he felt that the odds were long against him, Arnold never felt, 
perhaps he would not let himself feel, that his message could not immediately 
regenerate society. Therefore, reading Arnold one gets the sense of a fight going on, 


and his victory, as Eliot has said, is that 
he kept this fight (for the perennial 
wisdom) alive for another generation. 
Now Read, too, is preaching the peren- 
nial wisdom, whether from the Greeks 
cr Kropotkin and Morris, but he feels, 
perhaps he needs to feel, that for the 
immediate future society is a dead duck: 
a technocracy without freedom, frater- 
nity, spontaneity, or culture. Good so- 
ciety is not in the foreseeable future; 
education through the free art of chil- 
dren (he singles out skill, imagination, 
and communication) is a way of alleviat- 
ing the inevitable machine-molded mass- 
spirit. Then reading him, there ‘is no 
sense of a fight going on. 

The question is whether this weak- 
ness of Read’s voice is not the necessary 
result of practical good sense; in gen- 
eral, whether intransigent anarchist 
writing is not out of this world and 
doomed to fail. I don’t believe it. We 
aniurchists are looking not for the re- 
placement of the present bloc of insti- 
tutions by another bloc, but to liberate 
the creative social functioning , that 
everywhere exists struggling in oppres- 
sion and the self-orpression of ignorance 
and fear. If good strengths of society, 
that may be appealed to, did not exist 
today, there would be no society at all, 
for nothing comes from nothing. Read, 
of course, understands this; it is why 
le works, somewhat successfully, at 
changing institutional education — and 
the spontaneity of children is a vast 
ever-renewed social strength. But free- 
dom. breeds freedom. Does he think, for 
instance, that it is possible in a thorough- 
going way to unblock the imagination 
without liberating the sexual mores 
(both as effect and cause)? Or that 
persons who have become sure of their 
manual skill will not piay a more initia- 
tive role in all production? Or that 
those who have learned to communicate 
heart to heart will tolerate the present 
messages of the mass-media? Read both 
overestimates and underestimates the 
technocratic adversary: he overestimates 
its ability to give real human satis- 
factions, for it is not the commodities 
but the rough wear and tear that keep 
our society going; he underestimates 
its resistance to the “little” freedom 
and culture he proposes, because in fact 
this little freedom of art and skill en- 
tails the entire program of radical pro- 
gressive education, and this would be 
community and anarchy. 

Obviously, there is nothing objection- 
able in what Read proposes. Only he 





must follow through his lively intuition 
of the physical and moral grace of 
children—say, not only in handling a 
pencil but in inventing = drama; in a 
spontaneous discussion in their inter- 
course with each other and with their 
elders. In society, where everything is 
causally related, there is many an evil 
whose rooting out will lead very far; 
when Read chooses to draw the line at 
the stultifying of childish spontaneity, 
he is making an excellent choice. In 
order to give his voice more power and 
effect, he does not need to talk louder 
but only to say the next thing and the 
nert thing. 

In this book, however, he envisages 
what he calls a “Duplex Civilization”: 
the barbarity of the rationalized and 
functionalized high standard of living 
given by the industrial designers and 
controllers, to be tempered by the humane 
skill arcquired by mass education in 
art. He draws the analogy of a similar 
duplex culture in Egypt, where, quoting 
Worringer, the great hieratic architec- 
ture expressed a “naked abstract abso- 
luteness of the constructive spirit in 
its cold grandeur,’ whereas the small 
popular art was naturalistic and hu- 
manistic. The analogy is interesting but 
misleading. The abstractness of the 
Egyptian expresses a death, an immor- 
tality, a last judgment of the objects— 
where does this, or any other great 
feeling, appear in our rational stream- 
lines? Nor is any conceivable caste- 
division at all analogous to that 
millenial one. Nor, obversely, will the 
popular culture flourish otherwise than 
the one “popular culture” that now 
jervades every class from top to bottom, 
for we do rot see that the controllers 
ana technicians have different music, or 
novels from the rest. That is, unless the 
whole is touched by nature from bottom 
to top, the whole will be barbarous. 
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An Etude In Eroticism 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


THE BUTTERFLY. By James M. Cain. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 165 pages. 
$2.00. 


RITERS in America today can be divided roughly into two categories: the 
W orotessionas and the artists. The professionals attempt to earn a living with 

their pens and the artists attempt to create art with theirs. If this statement 
seems tautological, it is none the less necessary for never before has the literary scene 
presented more ambiguities to the reader. The publishers and the book clubs promote 
commercial novels and serious novels as if. they were one and the same: Kenneth 
Roberts and Ernest Hemingway, Marcel Proust and John P. Marquand are advertised 


A Judaic Cornucopia 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN HALPERN 

IN TIME AND ETERNITY. A Jewish Reader. Edited by Nahum N. Glatzer, New 

York: Schocken Books, 225 pages. $2.75. 

N order to appreciate the character of this little “anthology of post-Biblical litera. 
I ture,” one should know something both of its publisher and its editor. The 

Schocken Buecherei (now being reproduced in English, starting with this book) 
were originally published in Germany in the early years of the Hitler rule. A Judaic 
revival among the German Jews, which was forced into bloom by the unforeseen 
catastrophe, found some of its chief sustenance in the brief, aesthetically turned-out 
volumes of the Buecherei, Both their ccnciseness and their (well-bred) inspirational 
quality were essential in a forced-draugnt apologetic effort which had to teach a whole 


as equally great. Part of this is due to our cultural tendency to overuse superlatives, 
to apply them indiscriminately, to confuse enthusiasm with recognition and apprecia- 
tion, in this way denigrating the meanings of words until it is difficult to tell what a 


reviewer intends when he says “great,” 
“promising” or “important.” To an even 
larger extent, this confusion is the result 
of commercialism: the desire of publish- 
ers to create best-sellers. But, un- 
fortunately, some of the blame lies with 
the writer who often either wants. his 
fictions misrepresented or is quite un- 
conscious of the difference between craft 
and art. 


James M. Cain is such an author. 
Originally .a journalist, he learned to 
write mechanically, seeking and finding 
the tricks of the trade. This is evident 
in his preface to Three of a Kind where 
he admits his great debt to a Hollywood 
writer, Vincent Lawrence, who taught 
him the importance of the “love-rack,” 
a device which he says has tremendously 
influenced the making of motion pictures. 
Cain is careful in this preface to define 
the “love-rack”—he includes a long ex- 
ample of how a bit of dramatic action 
can be pointed up by its use, can force 
the reader to identify himself with the 
character. Suddenly, we realize that 
this obscure term only connotes one of 
the basic facts of literary aesthetics: 
simple assertion of narrative events is 
not art—significant attitudes, emotions, 
conflicts, ideas, must be represented. 
And, of course, in a sense the history 
of the English and American novels is 
a record of the development of this basic 
premise. 

Professional writers, however, do not 
learn to write by following the develop- 
ment of the novel, inquiring into its 
aesthetics, emulating famous styles and 
methods of narration; instead, they ac- 
cept ready-made, tried and proved, de- 
vices of their predecessors and spend 
their time seeking a “gimmick.” Tech- 
nique is their god, and all literary prob- 
lems are reduced to the level of craft. 
These authors exist at the end point of 
one or more traditions—Cain’s heritage 
is patently naturalistic, materialistic— 
but they are not aware of their relation- 
ships to other authors and when charged 
with them may cry out—as Cain has 
done in. the preface to this novel—‘I 
belong to no school, hardboiled or other- 
wise, and I believe these so-called schools 
exist mainly in the imaginations of 
critics, and have little correspondence in 
reality anywhere else.” 


* * * 


Although Cain sees no relationship 
between his novels and: those of other 
writers who use the same method of 
terse, first-person, over-simplified narra- 
tion, he does choose to evaluate his own 
“small morality tale’ by comparing it 
to Hemingway’s novels, terming his fic- 
tions “a foothill” beside Hemingway’s 
“Matterhorn of literature.” Now Hem- 
ingway, whatever his failings, is an 
artist and not a hack. He learned to 
write by sitting at the feet of two sig- 
nificant literary figures: Gertrude Stein 
and Sherwood Anderson. So when James 
M. Cain compares himself to Ernest 
Hemingway, no matter how modestly, 
he is implying that he, too, aspires to 
literature. 

Yet his novels are unmitigated kitsch. 
This latest concoction is a hillbilly hulla- 
baloo concerning one Jess Tyler who falls 
in love with a girl, Kady, who he thinks 
is his long-lost daughter. Jess is the 
father of two girls, but has lived alone 
in an abandoned West Virginia mining 
town ever since his wife, Belle, ran off 
with his bosom enemy, Moke Blue, tak- 
ing the two children with her. The story 
begins when Kady returns to her father’s 
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cabin. Jess does not recognize her as his 
daughter and is sexually attracted to 
her at first sight. A religious man, he 
is horrified by his incestuous impulse, 
and manages to resist it after she tells 
him who she is. 

The character of Jess Tyler is incredi- 
ble from the opening chapter. He is 
supposed to be deeply religious, but he 
expresses his carnality freely and.is only 
frustrated by its incestuous complica- 
tions. But it is the character of Kady 
which is of greatest interest. She is both 
madonna and prostitute—good in that 
she is a mother, bad in that she is a 
harlot and welcomes the advances of her 
“father.” All the other characters are 
two-dimensional; the basic conflict lies 
between the father and his supposed 
daughter. 

* ~ + 


In Cain’s previous books one of the 
main themes has usually been the attrac- 
tion of a woman for a man, and the 
woman has also usually been a combina- 
tion of good and evil (the author has 
likened his female characters to Pan- 
dora). However, novels like Double 
Indemnity and The Postman Always 
Rings Twice derived an essential sub- 
sidiary drive from the need for the man 
and woman to complete successfully a 
mutual criminal enterprise. So, the ac- 
tion of the novel roughly symbolized 
modern man’s necessity to overcome his 
frustrating conditionings through vio- 
lence. In this book, though, the criminal 
enterprise is only an incident in the story 
and carries little narrative force. The 
result is a study of a woman’s over- 
weening sexual attraction for a man and 
its evil consequences. Cain ends up by 
saying sex is no damn good. 

Ironically enough, the author has 
written his own criticism of this novel, 
although he did not mean it as such. He 
has said that in “intense tale ... if you 
shoot at passion and miss by ever so 
little, you hit lust, which isn’t pretty or 
even interesting. Again the whole 
method, if the least touch of feebleness 
gets into it, lends itself to what is 
perilously close to an etude in eroticism.” 
Whether Mr. Cain knows is or not, the 
part of his novels that he has, in the 
past, sueceeded in representing has been 
the part that deals with the mutual 
enterprise. The details of how to kill 
a husband to collect his insurance money 
hold a horrible fascination not unlike 
that of the inverse detective story. But 
the sexual conflict in his books has al- 
ways been only asserted. Although it 
was the main conflict, it was driven by 
the subsidiary conflict of two against 
the law, and thus its “feebleness” was 
clothed with the stuff of melodrama. 
The Butterfly is stripped of this re- 
presentational element and has all the 
empty vulgarity of a dirty joke with 
none of its saving wit. 


generation in short order and on short 
notice, to like the Jewishness which they 
were compelled to accept. 

That the Buecherei had to constitute 
a sort of accelerated curriculum in 
Jewishness only reinforced a tendency 
previously noticeable in Germany to- 
wards a new Judaism of essences and 
extract. The editor of this volume, 
Nahum N. Glatzer, is one of that school 
of Jewish scholars who were brought up 
in the tradition of Hermann Cohen’s 


neo-Kantianism and Martin Buber’s neo- 
Khassidism. He was a close friend and 
disciple of the most striking figure in 
the. group, Franz Rosenzweig. (See 
Glatzer’s article on Rosenzweig in the 
excellent new annual issued by Yivo.) 
The approac hand methods characteristic 
ot this group are strongly marked in the 
anthology. 
x x . 


One may begin by referring to. the 
striking excellencies. They are immedi- 
ately apparent in the surface texture of 
this anthology: the grave beauty of the 
format and typography; the unobtru- 
sive introductfon of theology, ethics, re- 
ligious mores, repentance (the amount 
of space given to this topic reflects, of 
course, its theological and ethical sig- 
nificance; on the other hand, it also 
seems to betray the preoccupation of 
the editor and publisher with the plight 
of the Jew in our time, a time of re- 
turning), filial piety, literary culture, 
clarity, the chosenness of Israel, its 
martyrdom, the Holy Land, and the 
Messiah, each in its topical place; and 
in the discipline, precision, and purity 
of the translation. The translations, 
most of which were done by Olga Marx, 
follow the method worked out by Buber 
and Rosenzweig for their German ren- 
dering of the Bible. A sensitive literal- 
ness tries to reproduce the quality of 
the original Hebrew. It must be said 
that this task is considerably easier for 
the prophetic Looks of the Bible than 
for Midrash and other post-Biblical 
literature. Prophetic poetry relied largely 
on parallelisms of imagery in balanced 
strophe and antistrophe, and also on 
assonance. This inherent rhythm is not 
too difficult to render by a close trans- 
lation. The Midrash, however, is aphor- 
istic; and a system of close translation 
is bound to become diffuse and appear 
inflated and orotund in comparison with 
the original. However, English, through 
the King James translation of the Bible, 
has a tradition of Hebraisms, closely 
earried over trom the original; and the 
polished fidelity of these translations, 
however much they may compare with 
the writ of the original, falls harmoni- 
ously into the style of “grand” writing 





which sounds especially fitting for Judaie 


literature in English. 
7 * * 


Tue selection of readings, moreover, is 
in conformity with such a style. As a 
matter of fact, especially towards the 
beginning of the book, one is rather 
overwhelmed by the: imposing array of 
high-mindedness and sublimity, ascetie 
rectitude and well-checked mysticism 
which parades monotonously across the 
pages. It is true, as the dust jacket 
says (in a gingered-up version of- Dr, 
Glatzer’s own remarks in his epilogue), 
that an attempt is made to show “the 
great variety that exists in Jiwesh litera. 
ture. No ‘line’ is taken.” The anthology 
covers nationalists and mystics, poets 
and scientists and lawyers, But, if one 
thinks about the’ matter, it is hard to 
believe that for so long a time (“eighteen 
centuries of Jewish life and thought”) 
any literature could be so obsessively 
preoccupied with eternity. 

This is particularly hard to swallow 
when it is a question of the Jewish 
people. What one misses in this anthology 
are the passion, the rage, the irony and 
the intimacy, the pity and the terror 
to which the violent courses of Jewish 
destiny, for two thousand years, have 
so lavishly given occasion. Jewish litera. 
ture is at once more opulent and more 
crabbed, sweeter and bitterer than this 
bland and mellow distillation. Of course, 
the pathos of Jewish writings is not 
entirely submerged in the anthology. 
One can still sense the sheer power and 
cleanness of Maimonides’ rectilinear 
thinking; the hardness and juiciness of 
folk-Khassidism in the legends of Susia 
of Hanipol; the warmth, the human 
pride and rebelliousness of Levi Yitkhok 
Beditchever’s Kaddish; and the delight- 
fully dry wit of Astruc’s grim report 
on the great disputation of Tortosa. All 
the same, those who enter upon even 
such a slim reader as this will want to 
temper its austerities with, perhaps, 
Sholem Aleikhem, some of whose stories 
were recently translated into English, 
(Modern Jewish literature, of course, fell 
outside of the scope of the anthology.) 

os * ” . 


Tae best thing, of course, would be if 
Sehocken would undertake to translate 
the two volumes of Bialik and Rab- 
nitzky’s Aggadah, as a start. (We are 
entitled to hope that American Jews 
will have more time for their “return” 
than was vouchsafed in Germany.) 
And [ think it will be found that their 
taste will. call for somewhat less 
“eternity,” for a diet of reading richer 
and. rougher (less reduced by much 
cooking), than the concentrated Ewig- 
keitslehre that appealed to metaphysical 
Germany. 








WAR BOOK ON JAPAN 

THE LOST WAR. A Japanese re- 
porter’s tuside story. By Masuo Kato, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 


Waar a slick book this is! Its author 
is a newspaperman and propagandist 
who knows his business. He knows his 
business so well that he covered Wash- 
ington for the Japanese news agency 
Domei, wrote Tokyo propaganda broad- 
casts for American eonsumption, and 
has now produced a book on wartime 
Japan which has everything a United 
States audience could possibly ask for. 
Here we read the inside story of the 
Kurusu-Nomura negotiations with Sec- 
retary Hull, right up to December 7, 
1941: how the Japanese envoys in 
Washington were being kept in semi- 
ignorance by their own Foreign Min- 


istry; how the Japanese army played ~ 


its own game, to the embarrassment and 
bewilderment of the diplomatic staff, and 
how the navy, then and later on, showed 
its antagonism to army rule. Much of 
the material in this book is presented to 
the American public for the first time. 
Still, it doesn’t seem very startling any 
longer. The war which ended little more 
than a year ago, has already faded .into 
history. Mr. Kato’s volume is 
book,” valuable but somehow dated. 
And there is one crucial question which 
remains unanswered: Just where does 
the-author of this book stand? He does 
not reveal his views except in rare in- 
stances. The author gives the impres- 
sophistication, and 


sion of political 

there is nothing ingratiating or embar- 
rassing about his approach. And still 
something is missing. M. E. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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The Glory and the Pain 


Reviewed by EDITH H. TARCOV 


THE SPIRIT RETURNETH. By Selma Stern. Philadelphia: 
265 pages. $3.00. 


tion Society of America. 


The Jewish Publica- 


in Germany for her biography of Jud Suess Oppenheimer, the eighteenth century 


Tes book, the first novel by the German-Jewish historian Selma Stern, known 


court Jew, and for her study of the Jews in the Prussian State, is a courageous 
and dignified symbolic treatment of the fate of the Jews. Miss Stern has chosen for 
her book the time of the Black Plague, the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
most of the Jewish communities in the Rhineland (and many others in Europe) were 
wiped out. The Jews were blamed for causing the plague and infecting the Christian 
world, a world that was in revolt and upheaval. 
The novel is written in six chapters, of which four are almost separate narratives 
describing the life and death of members of one Jewish family and the destruction of 
ethe greatest ghettos on the Rhine. The innumerable characters, patricians, guilds 
people, bishops and princes, and the Jews, serve well to establish the political and 
spiritual strife of their time; however, as fictional characters none is fully developed. 
The mass fate of the Jews, their trials and deaths, despite the absence of vivid char- 
acterizations, are compellingly described. They pass from well-being, often splendor, 
to uncertainty and then to certain death; very few escape. Miss Stern did not shy 
away from describing her characters’ sufferings; courageously she takes them to the 


torture chamber, to the stake, to the 
burning ghetto; yet because of their 
great faith they seem, miraculously, to 
suffer little. 

Miss Stern’s conceptions are deeply 
religious, rooted within Jewish tradition 
of which she obviously has great knowl- 
edge. To her characters, the spirit of 
faith and the vision of the Messiah, re- 
turn in the hour of their great need. 
They expiate their sins. They die almost 
happily as martyms to their faith, in glory 
and hope. The horror of these Jews’ fate 
becomes real, yet that faith should 
render this fate painless is hard to 
accept. Both glory and pain must exist: 
it is understandable that it would be 
hard and painful to acknowledge both 
ecstacy and physical despair in the last 
hours of the martyred lives. But if this 
had been accomplished the author would 
have succeeded in interweaving the 
meaningful and the meaningless into 
the whole that she tried so courageously 
to create. 

The conflict between Jewish and 
Christian culture, as well as the ties be- 
tween them are projected into the 
problems of the individual characters. 
The wise monk comes to mourn for the 
Jew’s murdered kin and for the guilt of 
th: murderers. The righteous Christian 
servant. girl saves the infant and under 
hardships brings it to its grandfather. 
So the family, the Jew, lives on, and the 
novel ends on the note of survival, hope, 
and religious gratitude. 





The fourteenth century scene is 
established simply, leaving room for 
symbolic extension to modern man, 
though much of the wider complexity of 
human life does not enter the book. 
Many of the problems that have shaken 
the contemporary European Jew are 
avoided by the choice of the fourteenth 
century. Jewish culture and concepts 
were not as rich among our contempo- 
raries, the issues were not as clear, nor 
was death a matter of heroic choice. 
The life of the Jews of contemporary 
Europe had all the elements treated in 
this book, but also others that made 
their world larger. The struggle to give 
meaning to their life and death is more 
complex, and because of this the novel 
cannot be considered fully symbolic of 
the condition of the European Jews of 
today, and of the condition of al] men, 
all life, which might have been sym- 
bolized on the highest level of such a 
novel. Yet by simplification, the re- 
ligious and folklore qualities become 
more evident, and just these give the 
book its dignified, beautiful simplicity. 


The book is written within. the frame 
of a full Jewish tradition that, uncon- 
trivedly, is its meat and core. The writ- 
ing conveys elements of the rhythms of 
the sturdy wooden old German and of 
biblical language, and is almost lyrical 
in places. Ludwig Lewisohn captures 
this quality very well in his translation, 





Bentley: SH AW 


(Continued from Page 12) 


bilities, and Doolittle is irresponsible. In 
the career of the undeserving poor sud- 
denly become undeserving rich Shaw 
writes his social comedy, his Unpleasant 
Play, while in the career of his deserv- 
ing daughter he writes his hunan com- 
edy, his Pleasant Play. Those who think 
of Pygmalion as Shaw’s comedy of class 
society are thinking of Dolittle’s comedy 
rather than Eliza’s. But the two are 
carefully related by’ parallelism and con- 
trast. You might work out an interpre- 
tation of the play by comparing their re- 
lation to the chief “artificial system” de- 
picted in the play—middle-class morality. 

In short, the merit of Pygmalion can- 
not be accounted for by Shaw’s own 
statements about modern drama, much 
less by popular opinion concerning Prob- 
lem Plays, Discussion Drama, Drama of 
Ideas, and the like. It is a good play, I 
think, by perfectly orthodox standards 
and needs no theory to defend it. It is 
Shavian, not in being made up of polit- 
ical or philosophic discussions, but in 
being. based on Shaw’s standard conflict 
of vitality and artificial system, con- 
science and convention, in working out 
this conflict through inversion of ro- 
mance, in bringing matters to a head 
in a battle of wills and words, in having 
an inner psychological action in counter- 
point to the other romantic action, in 
existing on two contrasted levels of men- 
tality, both of which are related to the 
main theme and, above all, in delighting 
and surprising us with a constant flow 
of verbal music and more than verbal 
wit. 
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METALS AND MONOPOLY 
LIGH? METALS MONOPOLY. By 


Charlotte F. Muller. Columbia Unie 


versity Press. $3.00. 


Tuts book is a successful’ attempt to 
sift the monumental evidence that was 
collected in the anti-trust proceedings 
against the Aluminum Company of 
America. Mrs. Muller’s book points up 
dramatically the critical problem with 
which the American economy is faced 
when confronted by a monopolistic com- 
bination of the size and scope of Alcoa, 


Even when ihe Supreme Court ruled 
that Alcoa was a trust and decreed dis- 
solution, the economic problem of Alcoa’s 
monopolistic power was not solved. The 
government argument was that “disso- 
lution is not a penalty but a remedy...,” 
but Mrs. Muller acutely points out that 
technical dissolution merely puts a new 
face on the old problem of monopolistic 
control over American light metals pro- 
duction. The author concludes that some 
form of price control, by the govern- 
ment, should be instituted to insure full 
utilization of aluminum supplies. Mrs. 
Muller, however, considers it beyond her 
scope to elaborate these proposals con- 
cretely. The kernel of her book is that 
monopoly, in our economy, has its own 
inertia. If it is of sufficient size, a great 
deal of government regulaiien appears 
to be necessary to insure competition. 
Although her presentation of the evi- 
dence on this point is very full and 
accurate, the paradox of increased 
government regulation to make for more 
competition remains unresolved in this 
book as it does in the economy at 
large. R. Richard Wehl. 
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The head of our military mission to Moscow from 
1943-1945 reveals the hitherto secret happenings 
which have profoundly affected our relationship 
with the Soviet Union and which give us a clue to 
the future. $3.75 


JOHN R. DEANE 


THE STRANGE| 
ALLIANCE 


The Story of our Efforts at 
Wartime Co-operation with Russia 


3 best-selling 
Viking biographies 


FRANCES PERKINS’S “frank, 
revealing. critical, and enthralling 
appraisal of a great man...The best 
book yet about the 32nd President.” 
— Newsweek. Mustrated $3.75 


The ROOSEVELT 
| KNEW 


STEFAN ZWEIG’S “greatest 
achievement...No imaginative flight 
in Balzac’s books surpasses the fan- 











tastic hilarious tragedy of his life.” 


—N.Y. Herald Tribune. lus. $3.75 
Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 


BALZAC 


ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON 

has written “a biography with a 

larger meaning—on all counts, it de- 

F. servesa wide audience...stimulating. 
B highly readable.” —N. Y. Times. 

IMustrated $5.00 
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Joseph T. Shipley 


ON THE 
STAGE 


‘Street Scene’ is Set to Music 





No such excitement eatches us 
again until two nurses push their 
carriages to the scene of the shoot- 
ing, and soothe their charges while 
they discuss the murder. Such 
lines as “Hush, baby, hush, Your 
Daddy is a lush” and “Hush, my 
little man, Your Ma cheats when- 
ever she can” build an ironie and 
amusing contrast of infancy and 
adultery. 

Many of the minor figures catch 
their types well. Hope Emerson 








CITY LIFE IN MUSIC 


“STREET SCENE.” A dramatic musical from the play by Elmer Rice. 
Book by Elmer Rice. Lyrics by Langston Hughes. Music by Kuit 
Weil. Directed by Charles Friedman. Setting by Jo Mielziner. 
Dances by Anna Sokolow. Presented by Dwight Deere Wiman and 


The Playwrights’ Company. At the Adelphi Theatre. 


Much of the stir of city slum life, in a neighborhood of mixed races, 
is preserved and still colorful in the musical version of Elmer Rice’s 
“Street Scene.” Despite the apt and frequently effective music of Kurt 
Weil, however, one may question whether the transformation of the 
melodrama into a “dramatic musical” has produced an improvement 


over the play that won the Pulitzer Prize in 1929. 


The figures are the same, and the basic pattern of the piece is un- 
changed. We are, still, more interested in the various personalities 


Frank 


than in any central story. 


Such story as there is revolves about the Maurrants. 
Maurrant is a strict Irishman, married and expecting devotion from 





his wife, obedience from his chil- 


dren, though he shows little tender- | wants to know where his daughter 
His wife, Anna,!is at night. The songs—solo, duo, 


ness in return. 


needs affection; her quest of it|trio, or choral— are operatic in 
outside her husband’s arms brings|form, rather than popular. Kurt 


him home to shoot her. Meanwhile 
their daughter Anna is wondering 
whether to escape from the sordid 
slums by running away with their 
neighbor, Sam Kaplan, or by ac- 
cepting the offer of the married 
man who wants to set her up on 
Broadway. 

Around these, there is the swirl 
of the other tenants. Sam’s orthd- 
dox but radical father, preaching 
social reform from the ground- 
floor window. The volatile Italian; 
the Swedes; gossipy Mrs. Jones 
and her worthless family; the 
Negro who brings up the garbage 
pail and his cheery children. These, 
and more, éontinue to give vitality 
to “Street Scene.” 

One had hoped for more. Out of 
the morbid drama of perverse lust, 
“Green Grow the Lilacs,” came the 
fresh and joyous musical comedy, 
“Oklahoma.” Out of the tender, 
wistful charm of “Liliom,” we have 
the bouncing gaiety of “Carousel.” 
Country life; and town life. Why 
might not “Street Scene”. do the 
same thing for the city? 

Unfortunately, the author chose 
another path. Perhaps with “Porgy 
and Bess” in mind, the work came 
forth as a “dramatic musical.” It 
might have been better to acknowl- 
edge the pattern “dramatic musi- 
cal” seeks to evade and frankly to 
strive for opera. The present pro- 
duction falls between two styles. 

The dialogue may at any mo- 
ment break into music, as when 
Maurrant, scolding his wife for not 
properly watching the children, 
suddenly sings one line, that he 
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Weil’s music sometimes very en- 
gagingly captures the moods. The 
book carries effective wit, but no 
mellow humor. 

The lyrics are atrocious. Hughes 
is a poet, not a song writer; try to 
sing “the subways twisting tun- 
nels underground”! Near-rhymes 
abound, perhaps trying to capture 
a folk spirit, but producing an ef- 
fect of ineptitude. An episode in 
song, about ice cream, that might 
have been charming, should go 
where they dump the cones when 
the song is over. (Strange with the 
surface realism, on so hot an eve- 
ning, that they do not finish their 
cones!) The playboy’s caroled prop- 
osition to Rose Maurrant may be 
intended as burlesque, but overdoes 
itself. Much of the play’s mood is 
marred by such weaknesses. 

There are brighter aspects of the 
production. Both Polyna Stoska 
and Anne Jeffreys, as mother and 
daughter Maurrant, havé excellent 
voices. Brian Sullivan makes an 
earnest Sam Kaplan, though at 
first he talks far too loud. These 
keep their singing among the 
pleasant moments. 

Like three weird sisters the gos- 
sips gather; and the clusters of 
tenants and neighbors are-asually 
effective, as when the adults wel- 
come the girl graduate, with her 
diploma “Wrapped in a ribbon and 
tied in a bow,” or when the 
youngsters romp in their game of 
“Catch me if you can.” 

Perhaps because on stage the 
weather has been hot and the mood 
foreboding, the first real enthusiasm 
comes when two jitterbugs, no bet- 
ter (morally) than they should be, 
are wondering whether to call it a 
night. Sheila Bond and Danny 
Daniels make this a lively stir, in 
a jitterbug dance with modern and 
apache ,interweavings, and _ the 
song “Moon-faced, starry-eyed.” 


makes Emma Jones a good picture 
of a coarse but good-natured gossip. 
Sydney Rayner as Lippo Fioren- 
tino, and Irving Kaufman as 
Abraham Kaplan, are vivid. Nor- 
man Cordon makes old Maurrant 
ominous, if not real. In truth the 
plot, from suspicious growling 
husband to slow-moving stretcher 
with dying wife, wakens little emo- 
tional response. The power of 
“Street Scene” lies in its evocation 
of the stir and the mood of a city 
scene, And the effort to shape this 
to the pattern of a “dramatic 
musical,” it seems to me, weakens 
this evocation and dilutes the spell. 
What comes through of the original 
work is vivid still. 


BALLET RUSSE SPRING 
SEASON AT MET. 
BEGINS MARCH 20 

S. Hurok announced the return 
of the Original Ballet Russe, Col. 
W. De Basil, director general, for 
a limited spring engagement at 
the Metropolitan Opera House to 
start as usual at the close of the 
opera season on March 20th and 
continue through March 29th for 
13 performances only. 

Slated for revival is the first 
presentation at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of “Pictures at an 
Exhibition,” which made its New 
York debut with the International | 
Ballet in 1944. Based on the fa- | 





mous suite by Modeste Mous- | 
sorgsgy, it is choreographically 
pictorialized by Bronislava Ni- 
jinsky and designed by Boris 
Aronson. 


The engagement will begin with 
“Giselle,” featuring Alicia Mark- 
ova in the title role, partnered by 
Anto Dolin. Also programmed for 
opening night are the Pas de Deux 
from “Don Quixote” with Andre 
Eglevsky and Rosella Hightower, 
and David Lichine’s “Graduation 
Ball.” 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 

Sunday afternoon, Feb- 9, at 3:00 
(broadcast over CBS). Guest con- 
ductor: Bruno Walter. Soloist: 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist. Over- 
ture to “Leonora” No. 2, Beet- 
hoven; Piano Concerto No. 1 in E 
minor, Chopin; Death and Trans- 
figuration, Strauss. 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 11, con- 
cert in Springfield, Mass., under 
direction of Bruno Walter- 
Thursday evening, Feb. 13, at 
8:45, and Friday afternoon, Feb. 
14, at 2:30. Guest conductor: 
Bruno Walter. A “Faust” Over- 
ture, Wagner; Symphony No. 5 in 
D major, Vaughan Williams; Sym- 








phony No.7 in A major, Beethoven. 
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The Debonairs 
Extra! 


The most heroic adventure of all happens at the most sinister address in 
history! Go ahead and TELL the ending! - It’s too terrific to keep secret! 


JAMES CAGNEY 


13 RUE MADELEINE 


RICHARD CONTE - 
and WALTER ABEL 
Directed by Henry HATHAWAY - Produced by Louis de ROCHEMONT 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX ACTION HIT! 
shel —___—— ON STAGE... IN PERSON! 


Her First American Theatre Appearance 
F. 


GRACIE FIELDS 


ARTHUR BLAKE - 


FRANK LATIMORE 
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7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
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Ida Lupino 
Andrea King - 


in WARNER BROS. HIT 


| “THE MAN I LOVE" 


Directed by Raoul Walsh, 
* IN PERSON *® 


Charlie Barnef anv us orcuestra ||| 
RAY ENGLISH * Plus: 


‘Robert Alda 
Bruce Bennett 





In Highly Praised French Film 


Jean Louis Barrault and Arletty in a scene from “Children of Paras 
dise,” which will have its New 
at the Ambassador Theatre. 


York premiere February 12th 
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With Barry Fitzgerald in the 
role of a lovable rascal who has 
his own way. with everything but 
the horses, “Easy Come, Easy Go” 
is now at the New York Paramount 
Theatre. Diana. Lynn and Sonny 
Tufts share headline honors- Fitz- 
gerald’s continued dream of long- 
shot winners and sudden fortune 
almost loses the boarding house he 
and his daughter operate. Barry’s 
horses seldom come in, but the 


“EASY COME, EASY GO” 
OPENS AT PARAMOUNT 


police do. John Farrow directed 
the film, the cast of which includes 
Dick Foran, Frank McHugh, Allen 
Jenkins, John Litel, Arthur Shields 
and Frank Faylen. 

Heading the new in-person show 
at the Paramount are the Ink 
Spots. With the popular quartet 
in person are Ella Fitzgerald, Tip, 
Tap and Toe, Stump and Stumpy, 
and Cootie Williams and his ore 
ehestra as an extra added attrace 
tion. 





STRAND HOLDS OVER SHOW 


Charlie Barnet, his saxaphone 
and his orchestra head the stage 
show at the New York Strand for 
a third week. Featured with the 
orchestra are Dorothy Claire, Rex 
Stewart and Billy Usher. In addi- 
tion, also featured on the stage, 
are Ray English, comedy sensa- 
tion, and Honi Coles and Cholly 
Atkins, novelty dance duo. 

The screen attraction is Warner’s 
romantic drama, “The Man I Love,” 
starring Ida Lupino, Robert Alda, 
Andrea King and Bruce Bennett- 





"13 RUE MADELINE" IN 
FINAL WEEK AT ROXY 

The 20th Century-Fox action- 
drama, “13 Rue Madeleine,” stare 
ring James Cagney, is now in its 
fourth and final week at the Roxy 
Theatre and ends its run on Mon- 
day, Feb. 10. 

The popular Roxy hold-over 
stage show is also in its fourth 
week and headlines the famous in- 
ternational star, Gracie Fields. 

“13 Rue Madeleine’ was produced 
by Louis de Rochemont and di- 
reeted by Henry Hathaway. 
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“Craig’s Wife” — In Revival on Broadway 


< 








In Prize Play. 


Judith Evelyn and Viola Roache in a scene from “Craig’s Wife,” due 
at the Playhouse Theatre. 








JOHN FARROW EMPLOYS MODERN 
METHOD AND EQUIPMENT IN 
DIRECTING FILMS 


By FREDERICK HODGSON 


When Victor Fleming was di-|used by soldiers in the field during 
recting the spacious battle scenes |the war-” 


for “Gone With the Wind,” he 
depended on hand signals and loud 
speakers to handle his far-flung 
fighting cast. John Villiers Farrow 
had the advantage of modern war- 
born gadgets when he made “Cali- 
fornia” for Paramount. The film, 
starring Ray Milland, Barbara 


Stanwyck and Barry Fitzgerald, is | top with his staff and a battery 


now at the Rivoli Theatre. 


“Realism in mass scenes,” said | 


Farrow, “depends on the speed 
with which a director can make 
his wishes known over great dis- 
tances. In the old days—and by 
that I mean just a few years ago— 
semaphore was sometimes used, 
even short telegraph lines. Several 
directors have used heliograph, 
“For ‘California’ I used walkie- 
talkie radios, exactly the same as 


THEATER PARTIES 


Al) trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are fe- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- ' 
zonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East | 
15th Street. New York City 























Forty-niners. 


Curiously, Farrow failed to find 
country in- California that com- 
pletely answered the descriptions 
given of the wild, unsettled Sun- 
shine State by early historians. 
Hence the film’s big action shots 
were. taken in Arizona, near Se- 
dona. Farrow, perched on a hill- 


of cameras, was able to deploy his 
cast with military precision by 
means of the walkie-talkie radio. 
Hidden behind bushes and so out 
of range of the Technicolor cam- 
eras, or crouched in covered wa- 
gons, were assistant directors, also 
equipped with walkie-talkies. Far- 
row was able to direct the action 
with all the ease of a director 
handling a parlor scene on a movie 
set back at the studio. 

Other war-born equipment was | 
used to advantage by Director 
Farrow, himself a war veteran and 
reserve commander in the Royal 
Canadian Navy. Directional* loud 


“PULITZER PRIZE" PLAY 
DUE AT PLAYHOUSE FEB. 12 


Gant Gaither will present the 
George Kelly Pulitzer Prize play, 
“Craig’s Wife,” at the Playhouse, 
West 48th Street, on Wednesday 
evening, Feb, 12- 

Judith Evelyn, who has been ac- 
claimed for her portrayal of Bella 
Manningham in the stage success, 
“Angel Street,’ will be starred by 
Mr. Gaither as Harriet Craig. 
Miss Evelyn has been starring for 
the past year in the National com- 
pany of “State of the Union,” the 
Lindsay-Crouse Pulitzer Prize play 
of 1946. 

George Kelly, one of America’s 
foremost playwrights, currently 
represented on Broadway by the 
comedy, “The Fatal Weakness,” 
starring Ina Claire, has staged the 
production, and Stewart Chaney, 
scenic designer, has done the set, 
with George Jensen’s of Fifth Ave. 
suplying the decorations, 

The part of Walter Craig will be 
played by. Philip Ober, and the 
supporting cast includes Viola 
Roache, Kathleen Comegys, Vir- 
ginia Hammond, John Hudson, 
Virginia Dwyer and Herschel 
Bentley. 


“CROSS MY HEART" 
AND "WHISTLER" FILM 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Paramount Picture’s new comedy, 
“Cross My Heart,” co-starring 
Betty Hutton and Sonny Tufts, is 
now at the Brooklyn Paramount 
Theatre. The associate feature, 
“Secret of the Whistler,” stars 
Richard Dix with Leslie Brooks in 
this newest of the Whistler series. 

“Cross My Heart,” a story filled 
with many laugh-provoking situa- 
tions, tells of a chronic liar who 
manages to be accused of murder 
she didn’t commit. Vivacious Betty 
Hutton as the girl who just can’t 
help lying, really sets Sonny Tufts, 
a much-too-honest lawyer, back on 
his haunches trying to keep her 
out of the electric chair. Michael 
Chekhov and Ruth Donnelly, - the 
principal supporting characters, 
lend a hand in providing laughter 
for this comedy. 
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Flatbush ond Det 


BETTY HUTTON 
SONNY TUFTS 


"CROSS MY 
HEART" 


plus 
RICHARD DIX in 
“SECRET OF 
THE WHISTLER” 





speakers, hooked up to the walkie- 
talkie, aided in the handling of 
the 104.wagon train that- stretched | 
for more than a mile and a half. | 
An army weapon carrier, complete | 
with winch, lowered the cumber- 
some wagons down sheer cliffs; a 
mobile blacksmith shop provided 
immediate on-the-s»ot repairs, and 
a San Pedro shipyard was recon- 
verted from war work to making | 
the heavy oak “ships of the prairie” 
as used by the California-bound 








God 


‘Liberals, and particularly So- 


Workers generally have 
sacrificing idealism thar 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Betty Hutton and Sonny Tufts in a 
scene from “Cross My Heart” 
at Brooklyn Paramount. 





Violinist 








Carroll Glenn, 
virtuosa, will give a recital] at 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 14th. 


yeung American 
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BELLA REINE IN ANNUAL RECITAL AT TIMES HALL, 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 14, AT 8:45 P. M. 


PROGRAM: 
I 


a) Backstage at the Opera 
House (after Degas).....Métra 
b) In the Nursery....Arthur Lourié 
Good Boy 
Bad Boy 
Trepatchok 
Lullaby 
Costumes by Mstislav Dobujinsky. 
c) The Milk Jug (after 


Millet) sees.esscsuescsnermemnne Ot pourri 
d) Salomé (first perform- 
ANCE) vecccreecssneeoharles Richard 


Costume by Alexandre 
Bogerianoff. 
c) The ate of My 
People.......,...... Jacques de Menasce 








Prologue: In the Harbor 
First Dream Year 600 B.C. 
Second Dream: The Inquisition 
Third Dream: Under the Star 
of David 
Epilogue: In the Harbor 
Costumes by Arthur Szyk. 
II 
a) The Land of My 
Heart...._.............J oseph Strimer 
Joan of Arc 
Happy France in Happy Moods 
Liberté, liberté chérie 
Costumes by Mstislav Dobujinsky. 
b) Manhattan Side-Street 
(1st performance).....H. Travers 
ec) To Forget (after Toulouse- 
Lautrec) -cccccsenrne Melodies of 1900 
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Evenings ai 8:40 


Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 


RICHARD KODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN. 2nd, present 


“IRRESISTIBLE HUMOR.”—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


HAYES 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 

Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
BROADHURST Theaire, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 





“JUBILANT AND JOYFUL.” —Saturday Rev. of Literature. 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in the Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN - Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL Theatre, 45th Street West of Broadway. { 
war Taye 
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PHILHARMONIC 





AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Under the Direction of 


BRUNO WALTER 
~SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOIST , 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
Beethoven: Leonore Overture No. 2 
Chopin: Piano Concerto in E minor 
Strauss: ‘Death and Transfiguration’ 
(Steinway Piano) 
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no more self- 
1 other social 


Communism or 
the dynamism to inspire devotion and 







EVA LE GALLIENNE 3 VICTOR JORY + WALTER HAMPDEN 
JUNE OUPREZ ok ERNEST TREX 
RICHARD WARING +k MARGARET WEBSTER 3k PHILIP BOURNEUF 


Sat. Mat. & Eve. 2:40 & 8:40... 
Sun. Mat. & Eve., 2:30 & 8:30 
Tues., Wed. & Thurs. Exes..... 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
eee ae EL a HENRY Vill 
.~ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
... JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 





Sat. Mat. & Eve., Feb. 15...........WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 
eaire - 5 Columbus Circle. No Mon. Perf. Ci 5-484 





Fascism seem to have 


of idealism. And these find it impossible 





Loves cialists, often have an astonish- 
Fools ing faith in the “people,” or the 


“masses.” They remain certain, 
despite overwhelming evidence ~to~ the 
contrary, that if only given a free 
chance to.choose, the people will always 
vote for progress. The stubborn facts 
are ignored: Hitler gained power legally 
in Germany; in relatively free elections, 
the Greek people have voted for mon- 
archism and the Argentine people for 
Peron’s dictatorship. Probably_a majority 
in the USSR support Stalin, though he 
has never won a free election. And in 
the democratic USA it was the people 
who elected a reactionary 79th Congress, 
and -will probably elect a reactionary 
80th Congress in 1946 and a reactionary 
Republican president in 1948. Géd must 
have loved fools, since he made so many 
of us. 

May we add, sotto voce, that there is 
nothing sacrosanct even in trdde unions. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1947 


strata, and Marx was wreng in assert- 
ing that proletarians would be the 
saviors of society, the vehicle of socialist 
revolution. Like most of us, unions are 
out to get as much as they can, and to 
hell with the public, as one infamous 
employer remarked. Unions have usually 
supported social reforms (but so has 
the middle-class) and not always from 
purely altruistic motives. Nor is the 
rank-and-file any more progressive than 
the leadership, contrary to the nour- 
ished tradition. The average rank-and- 
file American union member does not 
give a damn for his class, for other 
unions, or for a future society in which 
war and poverty will be abolished—if 
it costs him anything. A!! the efforts of 
our intellectuals to change this have 
been futile. 

And this is one of the great tragedies 
of our times.. Only such movements as 


sacrifice. The various religions do not. 
Liberalism and social democracy and the 
labor movement do not. It seems im- 
possible to organize a crusade for sanity, 
decency, and tolerance, combined with 
implacable opposition to totalitarianism 
—or monopoly capitalism. 

We do not mean that most workers are 
as reactionary as most industrialists; 
but we do assert that political inte)ligence 
and idealism is classless. What seamen 
and truck drivers and other workers are 
really interested in is higher wages, as 
capitalists are interested in higher 
profits, without any deep interest in 
society or progress. Petrillo is not oper- 
ating on a higher moral level than Sarn- 
off, of MGM. And the American people 
generally worship success, whether John 
L. Lewis or Harry Kaiser or Cary Grant 
achieve what every man wants, except 
a few quixotic persons bitten by the bug 


to get together for organized politica] 
action against the fools of every clas¢ 
and every nation who have been so gen> 
erously created the cominon people, from 
whose ranks come the best and the 
worst, 


o * * 


Politics of Paper mills in the USA 
Newsprint and Canada are produce 

‘ ing more than ever be- 
fore. But 200 big newspapers, al] &x- 
ponents of a free press, of course. get 
85 percent of the paper available while 
17,000 smaller publications scramble for 
the remaining 15 percent. More and 
more small papers and magazines are 
either reducing their size or going out 
of print, since rationing of paper was 
dropped on Jan. 1, 1946,.due to pressure 
from the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. Big papers bloomed 
and small papers withered. And _ the 
price is going up. 
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To the Editor 





Open Letter to President Truman 
From NATHAN D. SHAPIRO 


My dear President Truman: 


ENCLOSE herewith for your information, study and attention the Soviet Informa- 
i tion Bulletin, dated November 6, 1946, issued by the Russian Embassy at Wash- 

ington, D. C: This copy was mailed to me and a great many other Americans 
without any charge whatsoever. Undoubtedly, the Soviet Embassy at Washington has 
a large mailing list to whom they furnish their propaganda bulletins several times 
per month without any charge whatsoever and at a great cost to Russia. I have been 
on their mailing list for several years. 

You will notice that the expensive and very attractive looking bulletin contains 
thirty-two pages. Pages 2, 8, and 4 are devoted to the recent answers given by Stalin 
to questions submitted by the President of the United Press. Pages 5 to 10 speak of 
the great October Revolution of the Communists. Pages 11, 12, and 13 claim that 
“The Soviet Democracy is a Higher Type of Democracy,” “The Soviet System, a 
System of True Popular Government,” is discussed in Pages 14 and 15. Pages 18 and 
19 claim that USSR is the champion of small nations. The balance of the book consists 
of the glorification of the Soviet ideology. 

I also enclose the text of a speech delivered by A. Y. Vyshinksky at the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and which I received recently. This speech was 
evidently sent to the people on the mailing list of the Russian Embassy. There was 
no charge for it. 

Until we are permitted to freely distribute similar literature among the Russian 
people, it makes no sense to permit Stalin to send his propaganda into our homes and 
schools. Americans are getting tired of being denied the most elementary rights in 
Russia, while the Stalin officials enjoy our hospitality and use this hospitality to 
strengthen the Communist Party, now active in every city in the U.S. They must think 
that we are morons to permit such a one-sided arrangement. 

Many of the statements contained in the Russian bulletins are misleading or 
absolutely untrue. In any event, what is the purpose of this Russian propaganda in 
the United States and in all other coun- 








Whither Industrial Insecurity? 


From GWYNNE NETTLER 
To the Editor: 


Your editorial of Jan. 18 argues that 
“sociologists, economists and psycholo- 
gists” have published scientific studies 
demoustrating that “the discontent which 
leads to strikes results from a sense of 
insecurity.” What you say immediately 
following this implies that the insecurity 
is economic. I should be very interested 
in seeing the studies you have in mind. 
I know of no proof that the strikes of 
the past years have been causally re- 
lated to a sense of economic insecurity. 

It is my impression that this is what 
“liberals” would like to believe, but 
where is the evidence? In fact, the 
studies of Elton Mayo, Roethlisberger 
and Dickson, a..d recent polling results 
vitiate your thesis. True enough, there 
is much talk of the “coming depression,” 
and this provides a handy rationalization 
for those who wish to apologize for 
labor’s greed. But at the same time 
that people talk of the slump to come, 
it is apparent that it has no reality for 
them. Like other calamities, it is some- 
thing we can only imagine happening 
to the other fellow. Proof? See the 
Fortune poll results reported in the 
January, 1947, issue of that magazine. 
Almost 70‘. of the men sampled felt 
that their “opportunities to succeed” 
were bette, than their fathers’. And 
62% of the men sampled felt that their 
sons would have better opportunities to 
succeed than they have had. The Amer- 


Leisure for most men is barren, fruit- 
less. The very freedom of the American 
worker has added to his insecurity, al- 


* though this is something we shouldn’t 


say too loudly. 

Further, you wouldn’t have a difficult 
time rebutting the “reactionary” con- 
tention that it is to the interest of most 
labor leaders to spread the gospel of 
insecurity. . 

I don’t imagine you will agree with 
most.of the above, but, to return to my 
essential point, where is this “scientific 
evidence” of the worker’s insecurity? 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Heroic Service 


From FRANK X. LEYDEN 
To the Editor: 


Perm me to say that I think your 
paper—almost alone in the country—has 
illuminated and insisted upon evaluating 
the most crucial issue of ‘our time, that 
is the fearful deal of the Communist 
conspiracy. You have done an heroic 
service for the person capable of appre- 
ciating your work. 

I often see mention of The New Leader 
in newspaper editorials or columns; 
which, of course, indicates your contri- 
bution to the cause of realism and truth 
is working in important places. 

Idledale, Colorado. 


RELIEF DONATIONS TAX-EXEMPT 


tries on this globe? It is undoubtedly to 
Sovietize the world and help our cream 
puff philosophers, “Stalin Democrats” 
and Park Avenue Communists in their 
plans to swap our democracy for a Rus- 
sian dictatorship. 

Our former Georgia “chain gangs” 
are picnics compared to the Stalin labor 
camps or concentration camps where 
millions of Russians have been sent just 
because they did not fully agree with 
Stalin on some of his economic or po- 
litical policies. Millions of Russians were 
purged and “liquidated” for political 
reasons. Stalin, as a one-man dictator, 
decides who shall live and who shall die; 
who shall work, where, when, at what 
wages and during what hours; and who 
shall go to school and for what period. 
He passes upon and controls everything 
his subjects speak, write, print and read. 
His theatres, movies, schools and press 
are completely dominated by him. All 
international policies, pacts, treaties and 
declarations of war are made and con- 
trolled by Stalin, whose power is greater 
than the Czars’, and whose term of office 
is as unlimited as his power. 

There are no people as misinformed, 
uninformed, isolated and walled in as the 
Russians. To them, we are supposed to 
be starved, enslaved and war mongers. 
It is therefore most important that we 
be permitted to reach the Russian people 
through free dissemination of informa- 
tion and a free exchange of students, 
newspapers, books and periodicals, and 
even by fraternizing with them, There 
could be no better method of convincing 
the Russians that we are free, that our 
standard cf living is not so bad, and 
that we are their friends and that we 
do not want any of their lands or 
property. . 

“The Soviet Union, as everybody who 
has the courage to face the fact knows, 
is run by a dictatorship as absolute as 
any other dictatorship in the world.” 
This statement was made by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on February 10th, 1940. 
Joseph E. Davies, in his Mission to Mos- 
cow revised 1943 edition, page 352, said: 

“The government is a dictatorship 
not “of the proletariat,” as professed, 
but “over the proletariat.” It is comp- 
pletely dominated by one man.” 

Moreover, the solution does not rest 
with us. The end may come as predicted 
by Joseph E. Davies at page 350 of his 
Mission to Moscow. Said Mr. Davies: 

“P, 350—The Terror—Purge—To a 
democratic mind, it appears to be in- 
evitable that the tyranny over life and 
liberty exercised by the secret police, 
who reach down into all classes of 
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society and whisk men away from 
family and friends without any pro- 
tection against possible injustice, must 
overthrow any regime in the long run.” 

Misinformation and clever propaganda 
and our frequent failure to answer, make 
possible a good deal of the Communist 
progress in the US. In this connection 
may I quote the following statement 
made by Professor Hans Kohn in an 
article entitled “This Century of Be- 
trayal” (Commentary, Sept., 1946): 

“The most dangerous symptom for 
the future of civilization is the ad- 
miration which even liberal intellect- 
uals hold for liberty’s most determined 
enemies, for their seeming efficiency 
and their success. The astonishing 
ability of the mind to deceive itself 
and escape its responsibilities is re- 
vealed in the brilliant array of excuses 
and subterfuges. To compete with 
totalitarian claims, immense demands 
are put upon free society, which no 
society can meet. Its survival, and our 
right to its survival, are. made de- 
pendent upon the solution of many 
problems. that by their nature are in- 
soluble except in a Utopia, or allow 
only a slow and gradual amelioration 
by patient and sustained effort. The 
boasts of totalitarian regimes are ac- 
cepted uncritically at face value. So 
it is with the most popular slogan: 
‘unemployment.’ As if the totalitarian 
regimes had solved that problem other- 
wise than by gigantic preparations for 
war or defense, ‘guns instead of but- 
ter,” and with a standard of living 
that the ‘unemployed’ in a capitalistic 
society would reject.” 

This non-reciprocal relationship only 
encourages Stalin to continue his uni- 
lateral practices. I trust that before 
long we will become realistic and sensible 
and deny to the Russian’ Embassy in 
Washington every right that has been 
denied to us in Soviet Russia. 

Brooklyn, New York. 





KEEPS NEW LEADER AT HAND 
From EDWARD G. BOHLMAN 
To the Editor: 


I WISH to take this occasion to offer 
a belated “thank you” to the person or 
persons unknown, presumably in your 
organization, who introduced me to The 
New Leader. I have found it a very in- 
teresting and informative organ on cur- 
rent affairs which I would like to keep 
at hand in the indefinite, disturbing fu- 
ture; consequently I am enclosing a 
check for another year’s subscription. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


ican Credo may be divorced from reality, 
but it is still alive. 

None of this is intended to deny the 
existence of insecurity, but what anxious 
feelings exist are not so immediately 
economic as you imply. Men are inse- 
cure today largely because they have no 
well-defined status; they have lost a 
sense of worth. Factory work is dull, 
divorced from the creation of a product. 


@ Robert Delson, counsel and mem- 
ber of the Administrative Committee 
of the International Solidarity Com- 
mittee, announced that contributions 
to the ISC are tax exempt. The ISC 
is a volunteer committee which uses 
its funds for the aid of anti-Fascists 
overseas. It is located at 303 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


























An important Personal Message 
ywuum 20 Our Reg ular Readers £ w:#« 


Whi: 


E 

= DEAR READER: 

5 During the next few days, you will receive a personal message from the 
Editors of The New Leader describing our drive to build an adequate Sustain- 
ing Fund. 

From time to time, you have seen our messages to you describing the 
urgency of our need for these contributions which help us to hold back 
rising prices, and yet to maintain our usual high journalistic standards. 

We would like to suggest to you an especially attractive way 
to send_in your contribution. Why not send it in the form of 
= subscriptions for your friends to The New Leader? For fifty-two 
times in the coming year, these friends will receive a friendly 
reminder of your affection, as each issue reaches them. At the 
same time you will be helping The New Leader in its pressing need. 

It’s very simple. Make out a list of your friends to whom you would 
= like to send subscriptions. For each one-year subscription add $3.00 to your 
contribution, for each six-month’s subscriptions add $2.00. 

As soon as we receive your list we will immediately enter the names 
you have sent on our regular subscription list, and will send each of them a 
note informing them of the gift. 

E In this manner you will be giving a gift twice over at the same time, 
= and helping a worthy cause in two ways at once. 

= Use the coupon printed below to send us your contribution, you may 
: attach the list of names of your friends to it. : 
: Thank you for your support; we shall try our best to be worthy of it. 
3 
= 
i 
= 
2 
= 
2 
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The New Leader Editors. 


Please Mail This Coupon Now! 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. SF- 
( 1—Enclosed please find my contribution to the Sustaining Fund to help | 
in your fight. I enclose a Check fOr $eocecmerneeeonerne 
O 2—I am enclosing a list of my friends to whom I would like to send gift | 


subscriptions. 
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To the Editor 


Fleanor Roosevelt and Communism... 


Yo the Editor: 


On January 4 Eleanor Roosevelt sat 
all. day and lent her prestige and her 
gift for organization to the newly 
founded Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. It gladdened our hearts to learn 
that with the other members of this 
group she disassociated herself from 
any taint or suspicion of Communist 
ideology. rh 

This was fine. But in her column on 
January 9 she paraphrased with ap- 
proval a passage from Genera] Mar- 
shall’s report on China “. . . he explains 
that. the hope of the future lies in the 
young, less radical members of the Com- 
munist group and jn the middle-of-the- 
road less conservative Nationalists... .’ 
This leaves no doubt that she still har- 
bors the ilhision that there are more 
radical and less radical Communists— 


that there are good Communists and bad — 








Communists—and that it is possible for 
democrats to work advantageously with 
the good Communists. 

And then in her column of January 
11 Mrs. Roosevelt commenis on Louis 


Fisher’s remark at the ADA conference . 


—that Communism and Fascism are 
similar and have in certain areas oper- 
ated as mutually complementary forces 
—and waxed sentimental over the. fact 
that Russia fought alongside the democ- 
racies. Is it possible that she has for- 
gotten the fortuitous cireumstance that 
led Russia to fight on our side? Has she 
forgotten how the Communists picketed 
the White House and attacked her hus- 
band as a warmonger for inaugurating 
the lend-lease program? Has she not 
learned that in 1943 Stalin and Hitler 
were negotiating for Russian with- 
drawal from the war upon the payment 
of a price by Hitler? Someone should 
tell her that if these negetiations had 
not failed (because Hitler did not want 


to come across with the price demanded 
by Stalin), our brave Russian ally would 
have deserted the democratic cause. 

But the high point of this column is 
the statement that while “under Hitler 
«+ people were completely at the mercy 
of the ruling group,” it was the author’s 
conviction that “under Communism it 
would seem possible that just the oppo- 
site might take place.” Her final. judg- 
ment is rendered in this statement: “I 
think we can see the possibility of im- 
proving cooperation between the Com- 
munism of the left and the demecraey 
of the center.” Just what does she mean 
by “Communism of the left”? Is there 
another variety of Communism? And 
what, pray, could she have meant 
by “democracy of the center’? Does 
she intend to convey the notion that 
there are other brands of democracy 
of which. Soviet democracy may be 
one? JL A. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Dialectics of “Well, Anyhow” 


From M. A. McKAVITT 
To the Editor: 


I HAVE just finished reading Simeon 
Strunsky’s article “The Dialectics of 
*Well, Anyhow’ ”—which, although good, 
might have been expanded into some- 
thing so much better. I know that the 
American people have been thoroughly 
hoodwinked—even the great diplomat 
Welles—over the “progress” made in 
the USSR over the old days. But what 
we need is a series of authoritative ar- 
ticles to prove that Russia and her neigh- 
bors are not better off—particularly in 
material things, though the pursuit of 
material things is the basis of her 


philosophy. 

Although I am not a very keen stu- 
dent of history, I am -keen on what 
thinking does to people—especially as to 
whether a particular kind of thinking 
produces more and better food, shelter 
and clothing—as well as “culture”—than 
another kind of thinking. I have serious 
doubts if there has been much progress 
if measured in terms of materia] or 
spiritual values. 

Please get one of your men te work on 
the subject. It may tear away the “any- 
how” retort once and forever. And from 
there on we can proceed to argue rea- 
sonably on a basis of the evidence. 


Washington, D. C. 








German prisoners of war are paid. 


democrat? 
New York City. 








One of the German prisoners of war, Alfons Semrau, did receive this German 
social democratic newspaper and, having been released and returned to Germany, 
tells the paper in a letter how much this paper contributed to their morale. How- 
ever, he is not satisfied with merely saying “Thank You.” Out of the hard-earned 
money he received as accumulated wages he sends to the Neue Volkszeitung & 
check of $57.60 for this fund, so that other prisoners of war can enjoy the paper 
as he did. Is there anything in this often so unpleasant world that can lift our 
hearts as much as this demonstration of loyalty and gratitude of a German social 


A True Comrade 


From GERHART H. SEGER 
Editor, Neue Volkszeitung 


German prisoners of war, still being held prisoners in French and English 
camps, some of them in the Middle East, can not—because of legal obstacles— - 
subscribe to and pay for the Neue Volkszeitung which they like to read. The 
Neue Volkszeitung therefore has established a fund out of which subscriptions for 








The Goal: Freedom 


From ALEXANDER TRBOVICH 
To the Editor: . 


Our era does not offer peace. We are 
not heading in that direction. We may 
talk about peace, earnestly want it, and 
perhaps some of us will fight for it. 

The societal cleavage between Commu- 
nism and democracy becomes more and 
more obvious politically, economically 
and socially. As the struggle progresses, 
social forces veer away from peace. The 
war of political ideas takes place daily 
in council chambers, offices and streets 
all over the world. 

Politics and economics, in turn, affect 
the millions of society. As the signs of 
the struggle run deeper, the individual 
and mass psychology of struggle gathers 
momentum. The superficial manifesta- 
tions may vary in intensity, but the 
underlying conflict steadily grows deeper, 

This process may be checked by the 
desire of peace fomented by the hor- 
rors of World War II, or the realization 
that World War III will bring night- 
mares. That becomes obvious as demon- 
strated by the large number of peace 
organizations and the fairly strong popu- 
lar support given to the United Nations, 


cummin TO OUR READERS! —7 

Our mailing department requests 
that New Leader readers notify us 
at least two weeks in advance of 
a change of address. We also wish 
to ask the indulgence of readers 
whose copies have been temporarily 
delayed for this reason, since there 
is a considerable backlog of ol 


STITT LLL 


to be handled. Thank you. 
SAUUTUUNTAUUUUULENAOOUEALATNA CHOU AAEECAUUUOULEEUUULU UL ida AA NOOO 


Operation Dixie 


From VIOLA ALBRECHTSEN 
Te the Editor: ; 


“ 

Operation DIXIE AND THE 
CHURCHES,” printed January 4, re- 
minded me of a elipping in one of my 
scrapbooks; so I took the book out and re- 
read it. It is from a Swedish paper 
and tells of an old Lutheran prayer 
book, date 1784. Translated, in part, it 
reads: . 


“Evening Prayer for a Servant: J 
thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast given 
me health and strength during this day, 
so that I was able to serve my Master 
satisfactorily, and I pray Thee, Oh God, 
that Thou allowest Thy angels to hover 


over me and give me restful sleep, so_ 


that I may awaken with renewed 
strength to begin a new day of service 
to my Master. 


“Advice to a Servant: Blessed be the 
servant who does not idle his time away, 
who goes about his business quietly, acts 
like a deaf mute, who is meek, who is 
not shrewd, who patiently endures scorn, 
who is innocent of wordly affairs that 
do not conecrn him, who is not vain, 
leves solitude, eats sparingly, who is an 
ambitious worker, modest in _ habits, 
thankful to God. It is better to have 
the lot of a servant and be humble than 
to wreck oneself with big words and to 
be a relative of the devil. Thou shalt not 
eavesdrop upon thy Master’s family or 
to other talks not. concerning thee, but 
pray God that thy conduct and work 
satisfies thy Master.” 


— 


zompared my mother’s prayer hook, 
dated 1860, revised 1890, with the above. 
There is quite a change, but tne servant 
is still supposed to be humble, patient 
and a conscientious worker, willing to 
eagerly do his Master’s bidding. 


Doctors! 
Pharmacists! 


Your medicines can help sick 
and wounded Spanish and 
other European anti-fascists. 


Send them today to the 
volunteer unpaid doctors 
treating these victims of 
fascism. . 


Write us. We will supply 
a doctor's name for you. 


Laymen! 


Your contributions for medical 
supplies are badly needed. 

Committee: Drs. Evan W. Thomas, 
Leo Price, Leonard Goldwater, 


Bernard Schneider, Gadiel Smith, 
L. C. Hirning, Howard C. Taylor, ete. 


MEDICAL AID SECTION 
INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY 
COMMITTEE, 303 Fourth Ave., 


Suite 516, New York 10,N.Y. 3 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

New York, National Executive sub- 
committees of S.D.F. and S.P. meet 
again on February 16-16. ... . Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Progress is being made in 
organization of S.D.F. Branch-and aetiv- 
ities are being planned. . . . Newark, 
N. J.:. Forum, Spring term, 1947, opens 
Friday, February 14, 8:30 p. m. The 
Essex. House, Clinton and Bread Sts. It 
will continue for eleven weeks with noted 
speakers. First session February 14, 
Francis Downing and Aaron Levenstein. 
Topic: “Strikes and the Public.” “Annual 
Eugene V. Debs Celebration Dinner 
March 29. .. . Petitions to Congress on 
amendment of Immigration Laws should 
be hurried back to S.D.F. office, 7 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. We need 
lots more signatures for effective pre- 
sentation. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Important Conference on timely topic, 
“Towards a New National Party,” Sat- 
urday, February 8, at the Rand School, 
7 E. 15th St. Sessions 11 a. m. te 12:30 


FEBRUARY 8, 1947 


p. m, and from 2 p. m. to 5 p. m. Speak- 
ers: A. Philip Randolph, Chairman, Na- 
tional Educational Committee for a New 
Party; Algernon Lee, Nationa) Chairman, 
S.D.F.; Ben Davidson, Executive Direc- 
tor, the Liberal Party; Wm. Becker, La- 
bor Secretary, S.P.; Louis Yageda of 
the W.C. Conference delegates of ES 
Branches of the W.C. Visiters welcome. 
Admission free, . . . Theatre Benefit, 
Monday, February 17, Yiddish Ayt Thea- 
tre. Maurice Schwartz and Company in 
Sholem Aleichem’s classic comedy, “Its 
Tough to Be a Jew” (Schwer zu sein a 
Yid). Tickets, $3.00, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20, 
now on sale at the City Office and 
branches. . . . City Central Committee 
meets Wednesday, February 19, election 
of officers. Women’s Afternoon 
Forum: Feb. 11, 1:30 p. m., Rand School, 
7 E. 15th St. Solomon Barkin, “Can Col- 
lective Bargaining Replace Strikes?”... 
Algernon Lee speaks every Saturday 
night at 9:30 p. m. over radio station 
W.E.V.D. . . . S.D.F. Branch in Amal- 
gamated Houses, Bronx: Annual Dinner 
and Symposium Sunday, February 9, 4 
p.m. Topic: “The Future of American 
Social Democracy.” Speukers: Esther 


Friedman, Morris Waldman, August 
Claessens. ... Upper West Side Branch 
meets February 19 at the home of Mrs. 
Anna S. Beck, 305 Riverside Drive. Julien 
Steinberg, staff labor analyst of The 
New Leader, speaks on “Future of Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act.”. .. Dewntown 
Branch: Very successful Forum every 
Sunday, at noon, in Forward Building 
Auditorium, 175 E. Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Well-known speakers and concert. 
. . . Mid Bronx Branch: Mark Khinoy 
of the’ Forward Staff, speaks on “Jews 
in Post-War World,” Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 13, 8:30 p. m., at thes W.C. School, 
108 E. 181st St. ... A. N. Weinberg, 
Manager of the Paper Box Makers Union 
and noted Social Democrat, will be hon- 
ored at a Testimonial Dinner, Sunday, 
February 23, Hotel Diplomat. ... Esther 
Friedman speaks for W.C. Branch, 420 
E. Parkchester Village, Bronx, Friday, 
February 28. . . August Claessens, Feb. 
14th, 9 p. m., New Era Club, 274 East 
Broadway, New York, “Wages, Prices 
and Strikes,” Sunday, Feb. 16, 8 p. m., 
W.C. Bronx Forum, Washington Avenue 
and Claremont Parkway, “The Progress 
of the British Labor Party.” 





Reception to Noted European 
povent Democrats on 
Wednesday, February 12 


@ A reception will be given to 
ja group of ‘noted European Social 
Democrats and labor leaders here on 
various errands at a mass meeting 
by the Social Democratic Federation 
and the Jewish Socialist Verband at 
the Hotel Capitol, 8th Ave. and 50th 
Street, New York City, on Wednesday, 
February 12th, 8 p. m. 


These representatives of the Inter- 
national Socialist and Labor move- 
ment are: Haakon Lié, of Norway; 
Paul Olberg, of Sweden; M. Somer- 
hauser, of Belgium; P. Schrager, of 
France; I. Falk, of Poland, and B. 
Ciechanowsky, of Belgium. They will 
speak on the aims and progress of | 
Social Democracy. Councilman Louis | 


P. Goldberg will be chairman. Admis- 











|} sion is free. Everybody welcome! | 
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Where the News Ends 


By J William Henry Chamberlin 


. . 








Which Way Anglo-American Co-operation 


HERE is no reason to suppose that the replace- 

ment of Byrnes by Marshall as Secretary of 

State marks a deliberate shift in the main line 
of American foreign policy. The change comes, how- 
ever, at a moment when a cross-roads of decision has 
been reached. 

The most heartening and important diplomatic 
event of 1946 was the simultaneous and carefully co- 
ordinated firming up of the American and British 
altitudes toward Soviet expansion which began about 
the end of February. It was this Anglo-American co- 
operation, manifested again and again on such issues 
as the maintenance of the independence of Iran, the 
safeguarding of the Dardanelles, the protection of 
Greece, the warding off of complete economic and 
social collapse ia Germany, that preserved some rem- 
nants of freedom, order and hope in a postwar world 
that had seemed to be disintegrating. 

This unofficial, Anglo-American coalition yielded 
solid defensive results. Had it not been formed, had 
the counsels of Heary Wallace in this country and of 
Zilliacus in England prevailed, it is impossible to 
say how many new countries and areas would have 
been annexed outright like Latvia, Lithuiania, Estonia 
and Eastern Poland or reduced to political vassalage 
like Poland, Rumani, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The 
shrewd observation of the famous British Foreign Sec- 
retary, Lord Palmerston, about Russia under the dic- 
tatorship of Nicholas I has held true for Russia under 
the dictatorship of Josef Stalin: 


“The policy and practice of the Russian Gov- 
ernment have always been to push forward us 
encroachments as jast and as far as the apathy 
or want of firmness of other governments would 
allow it to go, but always to stop and retire when 
it met with decided resistance, and then to wait 
for the next favorable opportunity to make an- 
other spring on its intended victim.” 


But the success of the Anglo-American coalition thus 
far has been of a negative and defensive character. It 
has, for the time being, prevented new land grabs, new 
extensions of Seviet domination over foreign peoples 
It has not undone old grabs, old experiments in domi- 
nation, as the sorry lesson of the recent Polish “elec- 
tion” clearly indicates. The long political frontier, 
separating lands of at least relative freedom from 

lands of all-out totalitarian- 
ism has ben held. It has 
not been rolled back. 
Now American and Brit- 
ish statesmen face the im- 
/y portant and insistent ques- 
tion: Where do we go from 


VG 4 MH vere? Shall the coalition 
be preserved and strength- 

4 
W/ 2 ned, so that it may serve 
i i of 


as an Instrument not 


dL 





isolated, piecemeal defen- 

sive moves, but of broad 
constructive solutions of the problems of Europe and 
Asia? Or shall it be allowed to dissolve, on the as- 
sumption that a demonstrative division between the 
two strongest western powers will abate Soviet will 
to ageression ? 

This last statement. as I write it, looks comically 
cockeyed. Yet individuals who specialize in foreign 
affairs on both sides of the Atlantic sometimes put it 
forward as a serious argument. We have enough of 
such bad counsellors in America. Recently one of the 
leaders of the anti- Bevin group of Labor members of 
Parliament, R. H. S. Crossman, recommended dissolu- 
tion of intimate coopération between the United States 
and Great Britain in an article published in the Vew 
York Times Sunday magazine. 

Crossmat is much abler, more intelligent and more 
conversant with the realities of international politics 
than the Henry Wallaces, the Elliott Roosevelts, the 
Corliss Lamonts of this country. Just for this reason 
his argument deserves careful study and analysis. 
He begins disarmingly by admitting that what he calls 
the policy of the big squeeze and what I have called 
the unofficial Anglo-American coalition has yielded 
practical results. And he admits that the Soviet Union 


is a totalitarian state, where the government might 
start a war regardless of the desire of the people. 

But he suggests that we are not faced with a 
“Munich” situation, that there is no urgency for 
swift conquest driving Stalin, as it was driving Hitler 
in 1939. Russia needs peace and ‘Russia lacks the 
economic motives for aggression which bait Nazi 
Germany. Stalin’s only “secret weapon” is “the Com- 
munist philosophy and the Communist yore hn out- 
side Russia which propagate it.” The Anglo-American 
coalition may bring temporary successes, but it will 
divide the world into two blocs and will cause the 
Soviet leaders to prepare pertinaciously for war. And 
so, Crossman concludes, “the healthiest development 
which 1947 could bring would be a loosening of the 
close Anglo-American partnership of 1946.” 

There are several fallacies in this line of reasoning. 
It overlooks the immediacy and urgency of the 
unfinished business of the postwar world. It is cer- 


‘ of achieving a- workable ‘solution of the Germai 





tainly- safe’to say that.a common Anglo-Americay 
front at Moscow in March will give far more prospe 







problem, which is the key to European stru 
tion, than .demonstrative Anglo-American coolnes: 
And there is certainly little reason to suppose thg 
Soviet preparations for war, whether in the form 
internal, armaments or of propaganda, rdoeed an 
fifth column activity abroad, would be slowed dows 
by ‘indications that opposition to* such ‘ piapeeuitbe 
was slackening in America and Great Britain. . Suef 
preparations would rather be speeded up. 

















Crossman underrates the significance of the fatalis 
Communist philosophy of inevitable conflict between 
the Communist and non-Communist worlds, a 
losophy which, by the most obvious logic, leads 
the aspiration for world conquest, disguised, perhaps 
to the Soviet leaders themselves, as a quest fo 
“security.” He is a bad adviser—to his. own. country 
and to ours. 










To accept Crossman’s advice would be equivale 
to dissolving an alliance-which had just won a ¢ 
fensive victory, at the cost of great struggle and 
sacrifices, while the enemy’s main forces were sti 
unbroken: This would be bad military strategy, a 
Crossman’s ideas would be distinctly bad diplomat 
strategy. In the interest of their most elementa 
security, America and Great Britain cannot aequiese 
in any European settlement under which anti-Come 
munists in Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bu 
garia. are not just as free to express themselves ag 
are Communists in France, Italy,. Belgium and t 


Netherlands. 





























An* Editorial— 


Labor Laws and Public Opinion 


HAT is now happening in Washington is an 

instructive lesson in the way democracy works. 

During the Roosevelt regime, organized labor 
made its gains in a rather unorganized and irregular 
fashion. There was no general agreement among 
labor leaders as to goals or methods. Neither was 
there any unified organization to determine strategy 
or to hold the line during times of enemy. attack. 
Once the war was ended there was, in fact, so little 
agreement that numerous leaders and unions spent a 
good deal of their time jockeying for position rather 
than pulling for the common good of the workers. 

Under these conditions there was a_ progressive 
accumulation of anti-labor sentiment. People and 
politicians over-simplify their reasoning and_theié 
hates. So long as President Roosevelt was alive, the 
conservatives could attribute all our jolts and jars to 
him. After he was gone, it became the fashion to pile 
them up at labor’s door. Everything that went wrong— 
especially the mounting cost of living—was said by 
countless politicians and editors to be due to labor’s 
aggressive action. 

An over-simplified diagnosis naturally leads to 
biased and inadequate prescription. If the demands 
of labor unions were upsetting our economy, it was 
but a simple step to the notion that any measures 
whith would restrict and discourage these organi- 
zations and their obstrepterous leaders would quickly 
set things right. It was on this basis that the Repub- 
lican anti-labor campaign was waged and won. On 
the dav following the election there were heard voices 
loud in exultation. Many an editor or legislator 
fairly drooled as he contemplated what the Repub- 
licans would do to labor once they cleared the decks 


for action on Capitol Hill. 










































Au. of that now seems long ago and far awaygl 
The decks have been cleared for action, but -thé 
triumphant Republicans are in a deep dither making 
up their minds what action to take. The Ball-Taft 
Smith bill combines and systematizes practically al 
of the suggested changes which have been widely 
discussed. It provides for a new Federal Mediation 
Board, a sixty-day waiting period, abolition of t 
check-off, limitations on the organization of forem ly 
more definite legal responsibility of unions, prohis 
bition of secondary boycotts, obligatory registration 
of unions and publication of their financial statemen <; 

An onlooker would say that this is just what t 
doctor ordered. He would expect the triumphant 
majority party to pass it with whoops of joy and thug 
vive President Truman the opportunity to veto the 
program as a whole and so establish the lines fo ; 
the battle of 1948. But it is precisely the shadow off 
this coming battle which gives the Republicans 
pause. The wiser among them, led by Senator Wayne 
Morse, issue solemn warnings, in favor of caution. 

In view of this situation, the labor forces fir 
themselves in a more favorable situation than th 
could have foreseen three months ago. The newl 
announced truce in the construction field and t 
diplomatic action of the Steel Workers Union have 
started a reversal of public opinion. Visions of 1948 i 
have led to a toning down of Republican militancyd 
The lime is ripe for labor to move forward. Unfor 
tunately, the moves in the direction of cooperation 
or unity bear the marks of political strategy rather 
than those of a genuine will to get together. It ® 
time for the awe leaders tq cease being either ovet 
coy or over-smart. The right sort of action may lead 
to better results in 1948 than anyone dared suggest 


three months ago. 
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